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CHAPTER XXY. 
THE NEW BROOM. 


OF Mr. Chaine’s body was deposited beside those of his fore- 

fathers in the family vault with all the pomp and circum- 
stance which belonged to his station. It is usual in these days 
to express a wish that one’s funeral obsequies may be conducted 
as unexpensively and unostentatiously as possible, and it is also 
usual, on the part of the survivors, to disregard that wish, so 
that, upon the whole, perhaps the best plan is to say nothing 
about it. Mr. Chaine, at all events, had said nothing about it, 
and consequently the inheritor of his estates, though a man of 
frugal mind, recognised the necessity of doing things upon a 
handsome and liberal scale. Relations, near and far, were duly 
summoned to attend the ceremony ; the tenantry were given to 
understand that their presence would be expected, and the St. 
Albyn’s undertaker received instructions to make every prepara- 
tion that might, in his judgment, be deemed adequate to the 
occasion. 

“After all,” thought Wilfrid to himself, “this kind of thing 
must be regarded as a sort of social legacy duty. It’s infernal 
nonsense, and one doesn’t exactly enjoy being robbed all round ; 
still it would be a mistake to start by acquiring a character for 
stinginess, and the legacy is there—a solid consolation for the 
sorrowful and the bereaved.” 


The legacy, no doubt, was there—he saw it all around him 
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when he took his place, as chief mourner, in the imposing pro- 
cession which wound its slow way from Chaine Court towards 
the grey, weather-beaten tower of the parish church, whence the 
tolling of a cracked bell gave notice to the outer world that one 
more Chaine had gone to his eternal home—but what he was 
thinking of uneasily, as he paced, with bowed head, behind the 
coffin, was that the disposition which the dead man had made of 
his personal property was as yet a matter of absolute uncer- 
tainty. With the payment of a large jointure he must, of course, 
expect to be saddled; but what about Mrs. John and her equit- 
able, if not legal claims? Wilfrid did most sincerely hope that 
his father had not been guilty of that kind of generosity which 
hardly merits the name of generosity, since it can only be carried 
into effect at the expense of other people. 

He looked grave and melancholy and altogether respectable 
when he knelt in the little church, and when he stood, afterwards, 
at the entrance of the vault, where Lady Elizabeth and Ida, in 
their deep mourning robes, had stationed themselves; but a rite 
which saddens and softens most of us did not appeal to him, for 
the simple reason that he was not listening to it. He scarcely 
believed in the immortality of the soul; he did not believe at al! 
in the resurrection of the body ; his feeling was that the deceased 
had had his fair share of the good things of this world ; he was 
eager to have done with conventional tributes to the past, to 
give his attention to the present, and to find out what sort of a 
prospect there was for the future. 

As soon as the ceremony was at an end, he touched Ida on the 
elbow and whispered: “ You will come back to the house with 
my mother, I suppose, won’t you? You may as well be present 
at the reading of the will.” 

“JT will come if Lady Elizabeth wants me,” answered Ida, 
drawing back a step—for the whole scene had produced an 
impression upon her which it had failed to produce upon him, 
and she was repelled by the heartlessness of his manner even 
more than by his words—“I don’t think there can be any 
necessity for me to hear the will read, though.” 

“There is no question of necessity; but I should think it 
might probably interest you. However, pray do just as you feel 
inclined.” 

Ida’s personal inclinations would have prompted her to go 
straight home. She knew that she had been sufficiently provided 
for, and was not curious, at the moment, to learn what provision 
had been made for others. Still it was impossible to refuse the 
request of Lady Elizabeth, who presently took her by the arm 
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and led her out to the carriage which had brought them both to 
the church, saying — 

“My dear, I want you to see me through the next hour, if you 
will. Neither you nor I know yet what income we have to 
count upon, and Wilfrid thinks we ought to hear all about it. 
Most likely he is right, and I dare say it won’t take very 
long.” 

As a matter of fact, it did take rather a long time, for Mr. 
Chaine’s will filled as many folio-pages as a careful and con- 
scientious family lawyer had been able to devote to it. The 
framer of this monumental specimen of legal literature read his 
work aloud in the library to a tolerably large circle of listeners, 
most of whom had only a very vague idea of what he was talking 
about. The one thing that seemed evident was that the deceased 
gentleman must have lived well within his income; for there 
was an interminable list of charities to which he bequeathed 
sums varying from fifty to five hundred pounds. Ida soon 
ceased to lend an attentive ear to the lawyer’s monotonous 
droning; but Lady Elizabeth, who had been weeping discon- 
solately since daybreak, and who was in truth as disconsolate as 
her nature would permit her to be, retained sufficient possession 
of her faculties to follow him more or less accurately and heaved 
a sigh of relief when it became clear to her that, so far as she 
was concerned, her dear husband had done the right thing. 
Whether he had done the right thing as regarded his daughter- 
in-law was, however, a question which admitted of two opinions. 
The White House until death or re-marriage and forty thousand 
pounds down !—it certainly did sound a trifle extravagant. And 
if that was Lady Elizabeth’s view, it was stiil more the view of 
her son, whose jaw dropped and who had much ado to swallow 
down the bad words which found their way to the tip of his 
tongue. Forty thousand pounds, in addition to all that money 
so senselessly squandered upon charities !—oh, hang it all! 

Wilfrid did not confine himself to inwardly hanging it all, he 
used much more forcible unuttered language. Nevertheless, he 
preserved a calm, albeit chastened exterior, and it was the 
subject of general remark that he behaved uncommonly *well 
under circumstances which, as everybody felt, must be somewhat 
trying for him. When the relations had taken their leave and 
had been despatched to the railway-station, he approached his 
mother and Ida, saying, with a smile— 

“T don’t know whether you understood the meaning of all that 
legal gibberish.” 

“Qh, yes,” answered Lady Elizabeth, “I think so. It was 
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much what your dear father always led me to expect, and he 
seems to have been guided entirely by custom and precedent.” 

Wilfrid glanced at Ida, who remained silent, before he 
rejoined : 

“Well, I don’t know about precedent ; the circumstances, you 
see, are unprecedented. The White House, I believe, has always 
hitherto been considered as a dower-house, and I don’t recollect 
any previous instance of so large a sum as forty thousand pounds 
being left to any member of the family. Still I have no doubt 
that my father meant to act justly, and I hope that, when we 
have looked into his affairs, we shall find ourselves with a 
sufficient sum in hand to pay all bequests.” 

“You may be quite sure of that,” returned Lady Elizabeth, 
with a touch of resentment. ‘Your father would never have 
thought of disposing of money which was not in his possession to 
dispose of. As for me, I knew all along that I should not inherit 
the White House. If John had lived, it would have been assigned 
to you, I believe.” 

Wilfrid nodded and presently changed the subject, merely 
remarking : 

“Tam glad that you are both satisfied ; I wasn’t sure that you 
would be.” 

Ida, for her part, was not quite sure that she was satisfied, now 
that her attention had been drawn in that marked manner to the 
exceptional liberality with which she had been treated. Was it, 
after all, fair that she should take so much from a family to 
which she was allied by no tie of consanguinity? She saw 
plainly enough that Wilfrid did not think it fair, and before she 
went away she found an opportunity of telling him that she had 
no wish to despoil anybody. 

“T am afraid,” said she, while he was conducting her through 
the hall, “that Mr. Chaine’s will makes me more of a burden 
upon you and Lady Elizabeth than I ought to be. If that is so, 
you must understand that I would much rather resign a part of 
what he has given me. I know nothing about these matters; 
but I know that I can live upon a very small income and that it 
would be no pleasure to me to be made rich at your expense. 
I suppose a will must be obeyed, only there is nothing to prevent 
me from handing the greater part of what I shall receive back to 
you or your mother, is there?” 

“Nothing in the world,” answered Wilfrid, smiling, “except 
the force of public opinion—which may be regarded as invincible. 
You are very kind; but we can no more accept money from you 
than we could have allowed you to starve, if your name hadn’t 
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appeared in the will. And really I have no idea what the amount 
of my father’s personal property is; it is possible that forty 
thousand pounds may not make so large a hole in it as I should 
have imagined. To speak frankly, I think he went a little 
beyond what is usual in leaving the White House to you; but, 
under the conditions he has named, that must revert to us 
eventually and may, for anything that I know to the contrary, 
revert to us very soon.” 

There was a certain veiled suggestion of impertinence in the 
last words which made the blood rise to Ida’s cheeks and caused 
her to bid her brother-in-law farewell somewhat curtly. Yet what 
he had said was not without effect upon her subsequent meditations, 
nor could she help perceiving that, if at any time she should feel 
disposed to marry again, she would not only injure nobody by 
so doing, but would confer a positive benefit upon at least one 
individual, And why should she not marry a second time? Mr. 
Chaine had foreseen and approved of the contingency ; assuredly 
she owed no vow of perpetual widowhood to John’s memory; the 
sole obstacle was the rather important one that the only man 
whom she could ever think of marrying had no intention of asking 
her to be his wife. She was persuaded that he had no such 
intention, and she was angry with herself for having speculated, 
even in that vague fashion, upon an event which could never come 
to pass. “There is no help for it,” she murmured disconsolately, 
as she went to bed that night; “of course they couldn’t accept 
money from me, and of course I shall have to inherit this house 
till the end of my days. It will be just like me to live to a 
hundred, and keep two generations out of their own!” 

But she was to some extent reassured on the following day by a 
visit from Lady Elizabeth, whose spirits had revived, and who 
candidly avowed that nothing would have induced her to dwell in a 
dower-house, had such a residence been placed at her disposal. 

“Between ourselves, my dear,” the old lady said, “I have 
always rather hated the country. What I mean to do now is to 
look out for a small house in Mayfair, where my friends can come 
and see me and where I shall be what the French call dans le 
mouvement. ‘This world is all a fieeting show, as the hymn s0 
truly says; still there is no crime that 1 know of in looking on at 
the show, and I feel that I am fitted by nature to play the part of 
a benevolent spectator. If my rent isn’t too high, I dare say 
I shall manage to toddle off to Cannes or some such place for the 
winter, and I shall continue to subscribe to the Church Missionary 
Society and the other admirable undertakings which I have made a 
point of supporting for so many years. I don't profess to be a 
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saint; but I am a harmless sort of sinner when all’s said and 
done.” 

It was evident that Lady Elizabeth had already overcome her 
grief sufficiently to take an almost childish delight in her liberty, 
and it was also happily evident that she entertained no sort of 
grudge against her daughter-in-law. She was not precisely 
devoted to Ida, who was rather too cold and reserved to suit her 
taste; but it was a matter of absolute necessity for her to impart 
her wishes and plans to somebody, and if Ida had no other merit, 
she was at least a fairly good listener. 

Thus it came to pass that Mrs. John Chaine’s presence was 
requested and required every afternoon at the Court, and that she 
was made the recipient of certain confidences which angered, 
without surprising, her. Not that Lady Elizabeth had any 
complaint to make of Wilfrid—she said he was most considerate 
and anxious to be of assistance to her in the management of her 
affairs—only it transpired that he had no notion of offering her a 
home and that he had even asked her to fix some date on which it 
would be convenient to her to remove her personal belongings. 

“TI think he wants to put the house in order and get some 
painting and papering done,” the old lady explained, with pathetic 
eagerness to exculpate the new owner. “It is quite right and 
natural that he should, and he can’t set to work so long as I am 
here and so long as the servants will persist in coming to me for 
orders.” 

Nevertheless, she could not quite conceal the fact that she felt a 
little hurt. “I would take myself off to-morrow,” she declared, 
“if I didn’t think that I am really of some use to him by staying 
on for a time. After all, a bachelor doesn’t know how to keep 
house, and one can hardly trust a housekeeper to make him 
comfortable.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Ida. “I must say I should have 
thought that while he remained unmarried Ps 

“Oh, he won’t remain unmarried long,” interrupted Lady 
Elizabeth ; “he couldn’t if he would, you know—it’s out of the 
question in his position. At one time I was in hopes that he was 
taking a fancy to my young friend Violet Stanton, who, by the 
way, came to see me yesterday; but he doesn’t seem to have 
troubled himself much about her in London, and, as far as I can 
make out, my niece, Anne Hartlepool, with whom she has been 
staying, has been trying to make another match for her. However, 
it is quite upon the cards that Wilfrid may make amends for past 
neglect now. I shall be glad if he does, because Violet is a nice 
sort of girl, besides being pretty. Don’t you think so?” 
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Ida certainly thought Miss Stanton pretty, but was hardly well 
enough acquainted with her to say whether she was nice or not. 
At the same time, it appeared to her probable that the girl was 
far too nice to become the wife of Wilfrid Chaine; and she was 
confirmed in this opinion a few days later, when she found her 
drinking tea with Lady Elizabeth, and when, after half an hour or 
so of general conversation, the young lady obligingly offered to 
drive her home. 

Violet, on her side, had always entertained a strong feeling of 
interest and curiosity, not unmixed with admiration, for Ida 
Chaine; so that the two women were no sooner seated, side by 
side, in the pony-cart, than the younger began to make remarks 
of a leading character. There is never any difficulty about 
introducing a subject that you wish to discuss, because it really 
does not matter in the least whether you introduce it cleverly or 
clumsily, and Violet soon elicited from her companion an emphatic 
and somewhat unexpected condemnation of mariages de convenance. 
Considering that Mrs. John Chaine had undoubtedly made such 
a marriage, and that it had resulted, upon the whole, in the 
promotion of her worldly interests, it seemed rather strange that 
she should express herself so forcibly ; but Ida, who was thinking 
rather of her questioner’s case than of her own, was determined not 
to neglect an opportunity of speaking a word in season. 

“Tam quite certain,” said she, “ that a woman who puts herself 
up for sale in the marriage-market parts with her happiness as 
well as her self-respect. Luxuries are pleasant things, it isn’t 
worth while to deny that; only, like all other pleasant things, 
they have their price, and the perpetual society of a man whom 
you don’t love, yet must pretend to love, is too long a price to pay 
for all the houses and horses and dresses in England.” 

“I don’t see why there should be any need for pretence,” 
objected Violet. “I can understand that if one had ever been 
in love with anybody one might feel bound to pretend and believe, 
if one could, that one hadn’t changed; but there’s no reason why 
one shouldn’t start with a mutual agreement to put love out of 
the question.” 

“Except that no man would care to marry upon those terms. 
There is sure to be love on one side, and sooner or later there 
is sure to be hate on both sides, unless it is either returned or 
simulated. I thought as you do once; but I know better now.” 

This speech was followed by the pause which inevitably 
succeeds half-confessions. Violet could only hold her peace, and 
Ida was not inclined to be more explicit. When the latter spoke 
again it was only to remark upon the want of kindly feeling 
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which Wilfrid had displayed towards his mother and to express 
her personal dislike for the man, whom she stigmatised as selfish 
and calculating. 

Violet did not take up the cudgels on his behalf. “Oh, I 
dare say he is much the same as other people,” she said in- 
differently ; “ we are all selfish, and we should simply be trodden 
under foot by our neighbours if we weren’t. Only of course 
some of us are hypocrites and some are honest.” 

“T doubt whether Wilfrid is among the honest ones,” observed 
Ida, not caring to combat so rough and ready a classification of 
the human race. 

But she could not get the girl to betray any interest at all in 
the question of Wilfrid’s honesty, nor was she able, during the 
short time that their drive lasted, to discover what likelihood 
there was of Lady Elizabeth’s hopes being fulfilled. What she 
did discover was that, for some reason or other, Violet Stanton 
was disposed to be influenced by her; and she was glad of that, 
both because she was badly off for friends and because she felt it 
to be nothing short of a sacred duty to preserve any fellow- 
creature whom it might be in her power to preserve from falling 
into such a fatal error as she herself had committed. Her 
parting words, therefore, took the form of an invitation, which 
was accepted with alacrity. 

“TI should like awfully to come and see you sometimes, if I 
may,” Violet declared. ‘I have been wanting for ever so long 
to know you better; only I didn’t think you would particularly 
care to know me.” 

Thus was laid the foundation of a friendship which proved 
more lasting than the friendships of women are commonly 
supposed to be. 


Cuapter XXVI. 
A CHANGE OF REGIMENTS. 


VioxtEt Stanton, like a great many other people who behave with 
a certain show of audacity and independence, was constitutionally 
shy. In making friends with Mrs. John Chaine she had no 
intention of unbosoming herself or of seeking advice, and 
although the two ladies speedily became intimate, neither of them 
inquired or learnt much about the other during the ripening of 
their intimacy. As for Sir Harvey Amherst, his name was not so 
much as mentioned between them. Violet, of course, was thinking 
about him pretty constantly, wondering how soon he would put in 
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an appearance and what she should say to him when he did; but 
her allusions to a subject which possessed considerable interest for 
her were so vague that Ida naturally misinterpreted them. The 
latter, perceiving what indeed was evident enough, that her young 
friend contemplated an alliance recommended solely by sordid 
incentives, took it for granted that Wilfrid Chaine was the potential 
husband in question and wasted a good deal of time and eloquence 
in depreciating that comparatively harmless personage. It was 
chiefly about him that she discoursed while Violet sat beside her 
tea-table or accompanied her on her visits to the cottages of the 
poor, and she was not a little puzzled by the unaffected in- 
difference with which her accusations against him were received. 

She was also constrained to feel some doubt as to the serious- 
ness of Wilfrid’s intentions. He dropped in one afternoon when 
Violet happened to be with her, and although he was certainly 
attentive to Miss Stanton and looked at her in a way which to 
feminine eyes was unquestionably significant, it did not seem 
certain that his sentiments had reached a more decisive stage 
than that of mere admiration. He was, in fact, far more pre- 
occupied with his personal projects and arrangements than a 
lover has any business to be. He was going away for a time, he 
said, in order that the house might be thoroughly cleaned up 
and necessary repairs effected ; he hoped that, during his absence, 
Ida would do him the favour to send for any cut flowers that she 
might want from the conservatories, and he graciously extended 
the same invitation to Miss Stanton. 

“Your mother is leaving you, then, I suppose?” said Ida. 

“Yes; she is going to stay with some of her people for a 
time, and after that I believe she intends going abroad for the 
winter. There’s a lot of furniture belonging to her which will 
have to be removed, and until that is out of the way I shan’t be 
able to get things straight; but I dare say I shall have managed 
to settle myself down more or less comfortably by the time that 
the hunting season begins. I hope to have the mingled pleasure 
and humiliation of being cut down by you before Christmas, 
Miss Stanton.” 

“It won’t be my fault if you are denied that treat,” returned 
Violet, “and it isn’t my fault that I only possess one horse, while 
you, I suppose, will have half a dozen.” 

She remarked subsequently to her hostess that no hunting man 
would have made such a silly speech and that she would believe 
more in Mr. Wilfrid Chaine’s sporting capabilities when she 
should have seen him go; but she did not concur in Ida’s de- 
nunciation of him for “ turning his mother out of doors.” 
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“TI am very sorry that Lady Elizabeth is going,” she said; 
“she is a dear old thing, and I shall miss her. But I think she 
is quite right to lose no time in leaving a house which doesn’t 
belong to her any more. I should do just the same in her place.” 

Upon the whole, she appeared to survey Wilfrid and his pro- 
ceedings from an altogether detached point of view—which was 
the less surprising inasmuch as that was in truth her mental 
attitude with regard to him. She neither liked nor disliked the 
man whom Ida attacked so persistently ; she was seldom brought 
into contact with him, and his departure made no sort of 
difference in her life. The departure of Lady Elizabeth, which 
took place simultaneously with his, did make a difference, and 
when the time came to bid farewell to the kind-hearted old woman 
who had been so good a friend to her she shed a few irrepressible 
tears; but it will be readily ‘understood that all her emotions 
were temporarily blunted by the thought of the crisis in her own 
life which she knew to be at hand, and that she had much the 
same difficulty in forgetting Sir Harvey Amherst as we all have 
in forgetting an obstinate fit of toothache. The only cure for 
that troublesome ailment which can be confidently recommended 
is to have the aching tooth extracted; but many people shrink 
from a remedy which they imagine to be almost as bad as the 
complaint, and it may be that not a few young ladies, situated as 
Violet was, would have hesitated, as she did, to relieve themselves 
of all further anxiety by the simple method of deciding to reject 
Sir Harvey. She, at all events, felt quite unable to come to an 
immediate decision, one way or the other; nor was she disturbed 
by any news of her suitor, who in fact was still amusing himself 
quite contentedly in fashionable circles. 

The clerical society of St. Albyn’s always affected to ignore 
the movements of the garrison and was wont to assume an air of 
languid surprise on being informed that this regiment had arrived 
or that that had left the city. Nevertheless, as Mrs. Stanton 
would ofica say apologetically, “one really can’t help hearing 
tunings,” and so both she and her daughter were duly apprised 
of the advent of the 90th Hussars to replace the 22nd, ordered 
abroad. To Mrs. Stanton this was not an event of much impor- 
tance; but it afforded a little pleasurable excitement to Violet, 
who remembered that she had the honour of being acquainted 
with a certain young lieutenant in that distinguished corps and 
that he had treated her somewhat cavalierly on the occasion of 
their last meeting. She was willing to pardon that rudeness of 
his (feeling that it had not been wholly without excuse), and 
she determined to give him a kind and friendly welcome as soon 
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as he should show his sense of what was due to her by calling to 
ask for it. 

But it seemed that the young man was either ignorant or 
deliberately neglectful of social obligations, for he abstained from 
paying his respects, although Violet soon found out that he had 
been at the White House and had even taken the liberty of talking 
about her there. 

“Hubert was here yesterday,” Ida told her, with a slightly 
amused look. ‘ What did you do to him in London to make him 
so angry with you?” 

“Tam sorry if I have offended him,” answered Violet loftily ; 
“but my conscience doesn’t accuse me of having done anything 
worse than failing to notice his presence when he came to tea 
with Lady Hartlepool one afternoon. No doubt that was a dire 
affront; still I dare say it won’t have done him much harm to be 
taught that he isn’t quite the only person in the world.” 

“Oh, he is aware—not to say painfully aware—of the existence 
of other persons,” returned Ida, laughing. ‘He is aware, for 
instance, of the existence of a certain Sir Harvey Amherst, whom 
I am ashamed to say that I had never heard of until Hubert told 
me about him. I suppose I ought to have heard of him too, since 
he represents a division of the county in Parliament.” 

“Sir Harvey Amherst,” said Violet, without changing colour, 
“is not only a member of Parliament but a reasonable, sensible 
being. I know him quite as well as I know Mr. Hubert Chaine ; 
but I am sure that it would never occur to him to think himself 
slighted if I happened to be talking to somebody else when he 
entered a room.” 

Ida laughed again and changed the subject. She saw now—it 
is not impossible that she may have been intended to see—how 
the land lay, and it was doubtless due to her initiative that Mrs. 
and Miss Stanton were invited, two days later, to dine quite quietly 
with the Dean of St. Albyn’s. The Dean explained in his note 
that he only expected his daughter and one or two others. Owing 
to the recent loss which they had sustained, neither he nor she 
could entertain friends at present; but he hoped that, if Mrs. 
Stanton had nothing better to do, she would kindly consent to 
join avery small family gathering. 

The gathering consisted of the Dean and Ida, Canon and Mrs. 
Pickersgill, Hubert Chaine and an elderly bachelor parson who 
held a living in the neighbourhood. Its composition did not 
appear to hold out much promise of hilarity ; but it probably served 
the purpose of its designer, inasmuch as it rendered a temporary 
partnership between Hubert and Violet inevitable. 
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The chins of the young man and the young woman were alike 
raised to a high level as they moved, arm in arm, towards the 
dining-room, and during the first ten minutes or so their inter- 
course was of an elaborately polite and formal character; but at 
length Violet, who was not half as angry as he was, found this 
dignified demeanour too irksome to be kept up, and asked him 
point-blank what was the matter with him. 

“ You needn’t tell me that nothing is the matter,” she added, 
“because I can’t believe that you would take such pains to be 
disagreeable about nothing.” 

“ Am I disagreeable?” returned Hubert, raising his eyebrows. 
“JT thought I was only rather dull.” 

“It is the easiest thing in the world to be both. Now will you 
kindly tell me how I have incurred your displeasure ?” 

Of course he protested that she had done nothing of the sort, 
and of course he eventually gave her to understand, by means of 
roundabout statements, that her behaviour in London had shocked 
and grieved him. Owing to the restrictions imposed by custom 
upon the exercise of free speech, it naturally took him rather a 
long time to make his meaning clear and to receive in return what 
he rightly took to be an assurance that his neighbour was not yet 
affianced to Sir Harvey Amherst; but between soup and dessert 
that degree of mutual comprehension was arrived at, and a vast 
improvement had taken place in Hubert’s temper and spirits when 
Violet closed a discussion of a nature which she had more than 
once before held with him by remarking : 

“ Well, you and I are not of one mind about these matters, and 
when people are not of one mind it is only a waste of time and 
patience to argue. Let us try to find some subject upon which 
we do agree. Do you mean to come out cubbing with us this 
autumn ? ” 

“ Rather!” answered Hubert, with a brightened countenance. 
“T’d sooner lose a month in the middle of the season than miss 
the cub-hunting—especially if you come out. Don’t you mind 
getting up in the dark ?” 

“If I did, I should get precious little hunting at any time of 
the year. Besides, I should do it for the sake of my horse even if 
I didn’t do it for my own. Iam convinced that nothing is so 
good for a horse as getting him into good, hard condition by the 
beginning of the season. If you don’t go to work with him by 
degrees the chances are that you will have him on the sick-list 
at the very time when you need him most.” 

Hubert had sundry countervailing considerations to put forward, 
and both he and his interlocutor became so engrossed in a topic 
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which might possibly not be found engrossing by the general 
reader that they eagerly resumed it the moment that they met 
again in the drawing-room after dinner. For the time being, 
they almost forgot that they belonged to opposite sexes and quite 
forgot that a few hours earlier they had had no intention of ever 
making friends again. 

Other people, meanwhile, were fully alive to phenomena which, 
as all experience shows, only admit of one interpretation. Mrs. 
Pickersgill had her eye upon them, and Mrs. Pickersgill would 
have had something to say about them both, but for the unlucky 
circumstance that she was seated beside Violet’s mother. As the 
good lady could hardly point out to Mrs. Stanton what a very 
vulgar style of flirtation her daughter had seen fit to adopt, she 
was fain to console herself by lamenting the indiscreet and almost 
indecent behaviour of her hostess. 

“ Of course you have heard about her and young Mayne,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Stanton had heard nothing, but intimated that she would 
not object to receiving any information that might be vouchsafed 
to her. 

“Oh, there’s no concealment about it,” the other old lady 
returned ; “I must say for Mrs. Chaine that she has a fine 
contempt for public opinion. The young man is at her house 
almost every day, and really one feels that, for the sake of her 
own reputation, the sooner she announces her engagement the 
better. We all know what her motives were for marrying that 
unfortunate husband of hers, and we all know that she threw over 
Arthur Mayne in the first instance; so that her cynicism can’t be 
called altogether surprising. Still I do think it would have shown 
better feeling to wait just a little longer. There is something so 
shockingly callous in marrying at the earliest opportunity upon the 
dead man’s money—especially when you remember what the cir- 
cumstances were which drove him, as one may say, to his death!” 

“But he was killed by an accident, wasn’t he?” asked Mrs. 
Stanton. 

‘So they say! the details have been kept rather suspiciously 
quiet. But whether he died by his own hand or not, there is no 
getting over the facts that his widow has been left very well off, 
and that he would have been alive now if her conduct had not 
goaded him into committing an act of insanity. As for poor 
young Mayne, one can only pity him and hope that he may be 
more fortunate than_his predecessor.” 

Mrs. Stanton was not more ill-natured than other old women 
and not half as ill-natured as some; but she was immensely 
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interested, as they all are, without exception, in other people’s 
business, and this frequently caused her to neglect her own. 
Consequently she spent a pleasant evening and was troubled by 
no anxiety with regard to her daughter, whom Mrs. Pickersgill, 
on the other hand, perceived to be in a fair way towards getting 
into serious trouble. But Mrs. Pickersgill, to be sure, had always 
foreseen that a girl who had been allowed, as Violet Stanton had 
been, to run wild would get into serious trouble sooner or later. 

“It will come to this,” she told her husband, after they had 
taken their leave, “that I shall be obliged to strike the Stantons’ 
name off our invitation list. I try to make every allowance that 
I can; but it doesn’t do for us to forget that we live in a garrison 
town, and certainly it would never do for us to permit garrison 
manners to be exhibited in our garden.” 

Ignorant of the awful doom with which she was threatened, 
Violet went home in very good spirits and remarked casually to 
her mother : 

“ You will have to come and look on at a polo match to-morrow. 
You won’t enjoy watching the game; but you will enjoy meeting 
your friends, because everybody is to be there, and I promised 
Mr. Chaine that we would be among the spectators.” 

“Are you quite sure that everybody is going, my dear?” 
inquired Mrs. Stanton ; for she was in a constant state of nervous 
alarm lest she should be caught doing something that everybody 
else didn’t do. 

“Well, the Dean is going,” answered Violet, “and so is Mrs. 
Chaine. If that isn’t enough to give an air of respectability to 
the proceedings, I don’t know what is.” 

After what she had heard that evening, Mrs. Stanton was not 
quite so sure as to the value of Ida’s patronage, and she observed 
that it was rather soon for any member of the Chaine family to 
appear at public entertainments; still the Dean was, of course, a 
tower of strength. Moreover, she had been informed of the 
candidature of Sir Harvey Amherst; so that she was free from 
any dread of so hopeless a detrimental as Hubert. 

The result of this somewhat exaggerated sense of security on 
Mrs. Stanton’s part was that she duly escorted her daughter, on 
the following afternoon, to the field adjoining the barracks; and 
very glad she was to see that the army was, for once, in full 
enjoyment of the benevolent patronage of the Church. The 
apron and gaiters of the Dean were flanked by those of Bishop 
Jenkinson ; the Honourable Mrs. Jenkinson was seated in state 
beneath an awning, with Ida Chaine on her right hand and Mrs. 
Pickersgill on her left; the county families had sent representa - 
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tives; in short, everything tended to show that the meeting was 
a select and aristocratic one. And when Mrs. Stanton had been 
introduced to the colonel of the regiment, who found a chair for 
her close behind Mrs. Jenkinson’s, she felt quite glad that she 
had come. 

“This is much better than one of those horrid cricket matches, 
where one is expected to like rubbing shoulders with the butcher 
and the baker and the candlestick-maker,” she whispered to 
Violet, who returned placidly : 

“T told you you would enjoy yourself.” 

Violet also proposed and expected to enjoy herself. She knew 
very little about polo; but she knew almost as much as she 
thought she knew about horsemanship, and it was a satisfaction 
to her to notice with what skill and judgment Hubert rode his 
clever little pony. A place was assigned to her beside Ida, whose 
attention she drew to certain niceties of handling which might 
otherwise have failed to be apparent to the uninformed mind and 
who, for half an hour, derived a good deal of quiet amusement 
from noting the circumstance that all Miss Stanton’s criticisms 
on the game bore reference to one player. 

Now, nobody will think of denying that accidents may occur to 
the best of riders, and that the wisest of ponies, if wheeled round 
abruptly, is liable to slip up and come down ; consequently there 
was nothing surprising or discreditable in the fact that, after a 
time, both Hubert and his mount had a rather nasty tumble. 
Ida half rose from her seat, drawing in her breath; but Violet 
said calmly, ‘Oh, that’s nothing,” and remained unmoved until 
she saw that, although the pony had scrambled on to his legs 
again, Hubert still lay where he had fallen. Then she turned 
pale and, gripping her neighbour’s arm with unconscious 
violence, asked in an awe-struck whisper, “ Has he broken’ his 
neck ?” 

There was not much use in putting such a question to Ida; 
but, regardless of what the assembled company might think of 
her, she ran down a minute or two later to put it to the 
regimental surgeon, who happened to be upon the spot, and who 
was assisting to remove the injured*man. By this precipitate 
action she obtained a reply which was at once reassuring and 
humiliating. 

“Lord bless your soul, no!” answered the military practitioner, 
whose manners were not quite as refined as they might have 
been; “he’s only knocked out of time. He has dislocated his 
shoulder, and I’m not sure that he hasn’t broken his collar-bone ; 
but there’s nothing to make such a fuss about. Please tell the 
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ladies that it’s all right, and—perhaps you wouldn’t mind standing 
on one side. We shall get him into barracks rather more quickly 
if we don’t have to force our way through a gaping crowd.” 

If anything could have added to Violet’s vexation with herself 
it would have been her knowledge that this brief colloquy had 
been distinctly heard by the interesting youth on the hurdle, who 
looked up at her and smiled, murmuring something which she did 
not catch. She returned to the tent with pink cheeks, conscious 
of the disapproving stare of Mrs. Pickersgill and the other ladies, 
and as soon as she had regained her place she was careful to 
explain to Ida in an audible voice that, having witnessed a good 
many spills in the hunting-field, she had thought she might be 
of use, in case anything serious had been the matter. 

But this explanation was not accepted. It was received with 
a chilling silence, which was only broken by Mrs. Stanton’s 
subdued and annoyed protest of, “Violet dear, I wish you 
wouldn’t do such extraordinary things!” 

And what was even more trying was that, when the game had 
been resumed and public attention had been diverted from her, 
Ida squeezed her hand, laughing and saying: 

“Never mind, there’s nothing to be ashamed of in a humane 
impulse, and he shall be well nursed, I promise you.” 

“TI don’t care whether he is well or badly nursed,” returned 


Violet ungratefully ; “it wouldn’t have made any difference to me 
it he had been killed. What business has a man who has only 
put his shoulder out to sham dead in that way ?” 

Whereat her friend was cruel enough to laugh more than ever. 


Cuapter XXYII. 
THE INCONSEQUENCE OF MRS. CHAINE. 


Tue doctor’s surmise was verified with regard to Hubert Chaine, 
who, on subsequent and closer examination, was found to have both 
dislocated his shoulder and broken his collar-bone; but of course 
neither of these injuries was of an alarming character, nor was 
there any real necessity for all the care that his sister-in-law was 
pleased to take of him during the few days of his enforced detention 
in bed. Still it was very kind of her to drive in every morning and 
spend so many hours in amusing him by reading the newspapers 
and talking, and he was duly grateful to her for her sympathy. 
Perhaps he was all the more grateful to her because he did not 
obtain the full measure of that boon to which he was fairly 
entitled from other quarters. The Dean, it is true, sent to 
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inquire, as did Canon Pickersgill and others who had witnessed 
the mishap; but Miss Stanton saw fit to neglect what may surely 
be looked upon as a customary and formal piece of attention, and 
this struck him as being rather unkind. He asked Ida whether 
it wasn’t rathor unkind, and she replied that she quite thought so. 

“All the same,” she added, “you must remember that Violet 
showed her anxiety about you at the time in a very conspicuous 
way. You might allow her credit for that, and also for being a 
little bit disconcerted at having made an exhibition of herself upon 
insufficient grounds.” 

The poor invalid rose to the fly with the alacrity which our 
innocent sex never fails to display under such circumstances. Had 
she really made any exhibition of herself? Did Ida think that she 
was conscious of having made an exhibition of herself? Was it 
possible that she cared a brass farthing whether he had fractured 
his vertebral column or only an insignificant clavicle? Ida 
deemed this to be well within the limits of possibility, and said as 
much. In short, she very soon turned the unfortunate young man 
morally inside out and heard all about Sir Harvey Amherst’s and 
Wilfrid’s pretensions, as well as those of a humbler and less 
sanguine individual. And in truth it was no bad thing for him to 
have secured an ally at the price of having gratified that feminine 
curiosity which it is always the wisest plan to gratify, if possible. 
He obtained the usual reward and was confidently assured that his 
case was far from being hopeless. 

“You must have patience,” was the advice of his sage counsellor. 
“Very likely she might refuse you now; because, you see, there 
is no denying that you are hardly in a position to marry upon your 
present income. But if she cares for you—as I believe she does— 
she certainly won’t marry that old man or Wilfrid either, and 
when once they have proposed and been rejected, you may come 
forward with more safety. Why shouldn’t she wait until you 
are a little better off? It is only what hundreds and thousands of 
girls have to do; and I am sure you will no more mind denying 
yourself a few luxuries, when the time comes, than she will.” 

Hubert, it need scarcely be said, declared his entire willingness 
to subsist upon bread and water with the object of his affections. 
Had he supposed himself incapable of that trifling sacrifice, he 
would have been almost as abnormal a young man as if he had in 
reality been capable of it. And his prospective self-abnegation 
won him the unrestricted admiration and esteem of a lady whose 
influence over him seemed to be due rather to precept than to 
example. 

“Leave it to me and don’t be down-hearted,” said she. “I 
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know very well that Violet is dying to hear how you are getting 
on; I know very well that in a few days’ time she won’t be able to 
stand it any longer and will have to come over and see me. Then 
I shall fight your battle for you as well as I can. Only I warn you 
that she won’t strike her colours at the first shot; you mustn’t 
expect that. What you will do, if you have any common sense, 
will be to avoid her for a timejand let her imagine that you are 
resigned to your hard fate.” 

Well, it was easy for a bed-ridden man to act upon that advice, 
and Ida’s astute prognostication was fulfilled when Miss Stanton 
rode across the fields to the White House, one afternoon, to look up 
her friend about tea-time. 

Not, indeed, that she had any questions to ask as to the condition 
of the disabled warrior, for it soon transpired that she knew all 
about that and was quite free from uneasiness on his account; but 
she was anxious—or at least she said she was—to find out whether 
she had offended her friend in any way. ‘ Because,” said she, 
“T hear that you have been in St. Albyn’s every day for the last 
week, and you have never come near us.” 

“T haven’t had the time,” answered Ida. “I have been nursing 
poor Hubert, as I promised you that I would, and I always try to 
keep my promises. No, you haven’t offended me yet; though I 
dare say you will before long. That is, if you do what, from all 
that you have told me, I am afraid you are bent upon doing.” 

Violet, who had pugnacious instincts, opened her eyes very wide 
and looked quite ready to accept the challenge. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” she declared; “I am not bent upon doing 
anything disgraceful that I am aware of.” 

“Ah, that depends upon what may be considered disgraceful. 
Sir Harvey Amherst won’t do anything disgraceful if he marries 
you, he will only make a fool of himself; but can you, or any 
responsible being, seriously believe that there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in marrying an old man for no other reason than that 
he is a rich old man?” 

“T can guess who told you about Sir Harvey Amherst,” remarked 
Violet, with an angry tremor in her voice. “ Probably he told 
you no more than the truth; still I really don’t see what business 
it is of his, or-—or——” 

“Or of mine either? Well, he doesn’t pretend that it is any 
business of his. He is not putting himself forward as the old 
gentleman’s rival, and I dare say that, if I hadn’t cross-examined 
him, he would never have mentioned a rumour which I suppose it 
is permitted to him to regard as a rather melancholy one. As for 
me, I am fond enough of you to brave the risk of being thought 
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impertinent and interfering, and if any words of mine can restrain 
you from making the most miserable mistake that a woman can 
make, they shall be spoken.” 

Now that kind of speech does not come over and above well 
from a woman who has notoriously married for money, and who 
has been left a widow, with ample means. 

“Tt is all very well for you to take up the sentimental side of 
the question,” Violet felt constrained to remark; “you are safe 
in harbour, and you can sit at your ease and advise other people 
not to put out to sea. Still I should have thought——” 

She had not quite the courage or the cruelty to finish her 
sentence; but Ida calmly finished it for her. 

“You would have thought that, considering what I myself did, I 
should have had rather more sympathy with you. Well, it is just 
on that account that I do sympathise with you and that I want 
to save you. When I married John Chaine I hadn’t the slightest 
idea of what it was that I was consenting to, and I don’t believe that 
one girl in a hundred who makes such a marriage has the slightest 
idea of what she is consenting to. I had reasons for feeling 
unhappy and discontented ; I wanted to have a home of my own; 
I didn’t dislike the man who said he adored me, and I thought I 
had done all that could possibly be required of me by telling him 
honestly that I was not in the least bit in love with him. It 
didn’t take me; long to discover that I had acted shamefully and 
that nothing on earth could ever console me or make me forgive 
myself. I don’t mean to say that I used quite such plain language 
as that when I thought over my position, because there are truths 
to which one is almost bound in self-defence to shut one’s eyes; 
but I knew all the time that I loathed my husband, and I knew 
that it would have been a thousand times better for me to have 
died than to have become his wife. Then, as you know, came 
that dreadful tragedy. I wasn’t, strictly speaking, to blame for it ; 
John hadn’t the slightest reason for being jealous of poor Mr. 
Fraser. Yet, in a way, 1 was to blame; because, if I had cared 
for my husband, I shouldn’t have wanted to escape from my 
thoughts by playing accompaniments for anybody. That is really 
the long and the short of it; you mus¢ care for your husband. If 
you don’t, you will either care for somebody else, which is wicked 
and dishonourable, or you will make him think that you do, which 
is only a shade better. And when, from one or other of those 
causes, your home life has become miserable, you will find horses 
and carriages a very poor sort of consolation.” 

“They might not be much of a consolation to you,” answered 
Violet, who had been more impressed by this homily than she 
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cared to admit; “ but I don’t suppose you have any idea of the love 
that I have for horses. They} quite supply the place of human 
beings in my affections, and if I had a dozen of them, I should 
always be provided with a dozen friends. The most jealous 
husband that ever lived would have an easy time of it with me. 
He would be welcome to forbid any other man to cross his thres- 
hold, so lovg as he allowed me to have a corner of the stables to 
myself and gave orders to the stud-groom that I wasn’t to be 
interfered with.” 

“You wouldn’t talk such nonsense unless you felt that your 
case was too weak for serious argument,” remarked Ida, smiling. 
“The simple truth is that you are a woman like other women, and 
that you want what every other woman wants in order to be 
happy. Iam not so sure about men—with them luxuries may be 
a very tolerable substitute for love—but I am quite sure about us. 
I would rather not speak of my own experience if I could help 
doing so ; but since it can never be of any use to me now, it would 
perhaps be rather a pity that it should be wasted. If Iam a 
most unhappy woman now—as I certainly am—it isn’t because I 
have made a bad bargain, or because I have lost my husband in 
such a terrible way, or even because I can’t forget that I am ina 
great measure answerable for his death. It is because of ——” 

“Mr, Mayne.” 

It was the butler who unconsciously put this pointed and 
dramatic finish to a statement which might otherwise have 
occupied some little time; and his announcement was promptly 
followed by the entrance of Arthur, who shook hands with the 
two ladies and, after seating himself, looked very much as if he 
wished that one of them would go away. 

Such, at all events, was the interpretation which one of them 
placed upon his absent-mindedness and the difficulty which he 
seemed to experience in finding anything to talk about; nor was 
she slow to act upon what she took for a hint. She rose 
presently, saying that she must give her horse a gallop before she 
took him home, and in what way she had been affected, or whether 
she had been affected at all, by the half-revelation which had 
been made to her, Ida was unable to determine. 

“That is a queer sort of girl,” Arthur Mayne remarked, as soon 
as she had left the room. “Is she a friend of yours ?” 

“Yes, she is a friend of mine,” answered Ida, “and I don’t 
know why you call her queer.” 

“Nor do I exactly ; only she strikes me as being different from 
the general run of girls, somehow. She has the character of 
being rather fast, you know, and isn’t she rather hard ?” 
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“She is neither the one nor the other; it is you men who insist 
upon having hard-and-fast rules and who judge all women by 
them. The only way in which I can see that she differs from 
other girls is in being more independent and more honest. Not 
that those qualities are likely to benefit her much, poor child! 
The chances are that she will make what is called a good 
marriage—that is, a marriage into which she would never have 
been led by her personal inclinations—and then independence and 
honesty will be of very little service to her.” 

“Quite the reverse, I should imagine,” observed Arthur Mayne 
drily. ‘She is going to marry some fellow with a lot of money, 
I suppose ?” 

“T don’t kaow that she is; I am only afraid of it,” answered 
Ida. 

And then, her mind being full of the perils which seemed to 
threaten Violet’s future, she proceeded to disclose to her listener 
somewhat more than she was, perhaps, strictly justified in 
disclosing. She abstained, it is true, from mentioning any 
names; but she gave a tolerably precise and accurate account of 
the girl’s situation, and if Arthur Mayne had felt any particular 
interest in Miss Stanton, he would probably have had little 
trouble in filling up the blanks. But, as was not unnatural, he 
felt a good deal less interested in her than in himself and his 
present companion; so that his comments upon what he had 
been told took a somewhat irrelevant and embarrassing shape. 

“Tam very glad,” said he, “that you have as great a horror 
as I of these degrading marriages. But indeed I was sure that 
you had, and I acknowledged to myself long ago that I had 
judged you unjustly. You were the victim of—well, I dare say 
you will allow me to call it a piece of sharp practice on your 
father’s part, and when you discovered the truth, it seemed to 
you too late to draw back. You felt bound in honour to go on 
and to sacrifice yourself. Yes; I can quite understand that 
now.” 

“T was not thinking about myself,” observed Ida rather stiffly. 

“No; but I was thinking about you—I am always thinking 
about you; and it does seem to me that you have taken up 
altogether wrong ideas with regard to your present circum- 
stances. You have a way of talking as though your life were at 
an end—as though you had made a mistake which couldn’t be 
repaired—and that is really absurd. By the fault of others much 
more than by your own, you have had to pass through some 
painful experiences ; but they are over and done with now, and 
you are very little older than you were when they began. What 
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possible good can you do to yourself or to anybody else by 
brooding over bygones which are best forgotten ?” 

Common sense, no doubt, was on the side of the querist ; but 
perhaps common sense was not exactly what Ida required of him, 
and certainly she did not care to be favoured with his advice. “I 
shall do very well, thank you,” answered she in a tone of voice 
which was intended to preclude further argument. “As a 
matter of fact, I am not much given to brooding; but, if I were, 
I should have occupations enough to prevent me from indulging 
my morbid tastes, which reminds me, by the bye, that I ought to 
be looking up some of my poor people at this moment.” 

Arthur humbly got up and took his leave. He understood 
that he had been snubbed and thought that he had very likely 
deserved a snubbing: he was too modest to conjecture that Ida 
might have been more merciful if he had been a little more 
explicit, as well as a little less eager to declare that he cherished 
no grudge against her for her treatment of him in the past. 
And profoundly surprised would he have been, had it been 
revealed to him that his prompt departure caused her to shed a 
few tears of grief and mortification. 

Most of us are apt to believe that a revelation of our 
neighbour’s true thoughts and feelings would be worth almost 
any money ; and so perhaps it would be, provided that it did not 
last too long. Yet it may be surmised that the course of life 
and this world would be rendered insupportably dull by any 
permanent curtailment of the play of imagination, and assuredly 
such a doubtful boon would have deprived Violet Stanton, as she 
rode homewards that afternoon, of the pleasure of exercising her 
brain with speculations which she found extremely interesting. 
Mrs. Chaine’s confession and appeal had not been without effect 
upon her; at the bottom of her heart she could not help knowing 
that her friend was right and that the absence of love cannot 
really be atoned for by the substitution of material enjoyments ; 
but at the same time she was fully alive to the fact that Ida was 
not situated as she was. After all, was not love a luxury, like 
other luxuries, which some people can afford, while others can’t ? 
Ida could afford that luxury nowadays, and it looked very much as 
if she had whistled back her former lover on the earliest available 
opportunity. That might be a very coarse and uncharitable way 
of putting things; but wasn’t it the truth ? 

Now, if Ida had been a maiden, instead of a widow, if she had 
had no income of her own and (what was even more to the 
purpose) no lover, she might possibly have held less exalted views 
upon the subject of matrimony. 
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“ Besides,” mused Violet, “ she isn’t a bit like me; she is much 
more of a woman than I am; she wants all sorts of things that I 
don’t care a straw about; and she doesn’t hunt. Hunting makes 
all the difference. I have never been in love, and I don’t believe 
I shall ever meet a man worth falling in love with. If I had 
been idiot enough to lose my heart to anybody, that would be 
another matter; but, since I haven’t, and since it seems to be 
necessary that I should marry, I might as well take Sir Harvey, 
who says he has lost his heart to me and who knows that he 
will have to provide me with horses if he wants to keep me in 
good humour.” 

Violet arrived simultaneously at that logical conclusion and at 
the outskirts of St. Albyn’s. Now, it was upon the outskirts of 
St. Albyn’s that the cavalry barracks were situated, and therefore 
there was nothing surprising in the circumstance that she 
presently encountered a young man who wore one arm in a sling 
and who made use of the other to take off his hat to her. The 
circumstance was not surprising, nor had she any idea of allowing 
herself to be disconcerted by it. 

“Howdo youdo? Iam glad to see you walking about again,” 
she called out, without drawing rein. 

But apparently he took it for granted that she did not mean to 
pass him by in that off-hand fashion; for he placed himself full 
in her path, insomuch that she was compelled to check her horse. 

“Ts that the hunter?” he asked. 

“That,” replied Violet, to whom his scrutinising glance 
presented itself at once in the light of an impertinence, “is the 
hunter. Anything obviously wrong with him?” 

“No—oh, no; a very good, useful sort of animal, I should say. 
What about that off fore-leg, though? Isn’t there——?” 

“Certainly not; nothing of the kind. Oh, well, of course he 
has been fired, any fool could see that; but if you can discover a 
splint or a spavin in any one of Bob’s four legs I'll sell him to 
you for five pounds on the spot. Now then!” 

That impudent young man actualiy passed his hand over each 
of the horse’s legs ; after which he coolly made him pick them up 
and examined his feet. Then he grinned and said, “ All right, 
Miss Stanton, we can pass him. I suppose he knows how to jump 
—in a humble way ?” 

“ Now look here,” said Violet, “I'll undertake to say that this 
horse could lift you—or two of you, for that matter—over the very 
biggest fence in the county. Of course I don’t promise that he 
would do it, because if you were on his back, you would very 
likely play the idiot and interfere with him, as nine men out of 
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ten do with their horses; but just you come out with us this 
season and see whether it doesn’t take you all your time to follow 
him, that’s all!” 

“T thought I should get a rise out of you,” remarked Hubert 
complacently. 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, I congratulate you on your 
success. You are a nice, civil-spoken sort of family, I must say. 
I have just been to see your sister-in-law, who has favoured me 
with a long lecture, which I thought rather uncalled for. Kindly 
meant though, no doubt.” 

“A lecture !—upon what subject?” inquired Hubert. 

“Oh, upon the subject of general deportment and behaviour, I 
believe. It didn’t interest me particularly, and I don’t suppose it 
would interest you. I have the vanity, you see, to imagine that I 
am the best judge of my own affairs. Good evening.” 

She gave a shake to her reins and moved on, so that Hubert 
was forced to stand aside; but she had not moved forward many 
paces when he caught her up and said penitently: “I haven’t 
offended you, have I? It was only chaff, yon know, about the 
horse. He’s really as nice-looking a little horse as I’ve seen for 
—for I don’t know how long, and I’m sure he must carry you 
splendidly. And—and, Miss Stanton, I hope you are not angry 
with Ida. She may have been cheeky; but she can’t have meant 
to be cheeky ; because I can assure you that you haven’t a more 
sincere friend and admirer in the world than she is.” 

Who could resist so touching an appeal? Violet laughed 
heartily and answered, “Don’t be alarmed. Mrs. Chaine isn’t 
half as cheeky as you are, and if she were, I should be generous 
enough to forgive her. Only don’t criticise Bob again, please, 
because I don’t like it.” 

She continued to laugh softly to herself for some little time 
after she had left him. He was only a boy, and his conduct was 
most distinctly and innocently boyish; yet, if one must needs 
draw comparisons (and how is one to help doing so ?) there is no 
denying that boys are pleasanter specimens of the human race 
than old men. It doesn’t necessarily follow that one would rather 
marry an impecunious boy than a well-to-do old man; still it is 
permissible to regret that the wrong people should be so 
frequently found in the right place. 

Notwithstanding this legitimate cause for dissatisfaction with 
an ill-ordered world, Violet was in pretty good spirits when 
she entered her mother’s drawing-room, where Mrs. Stanton had 
been eagerly waiting her return for more than an hour. 

“Oh, here you are at last!” the‘good lady exclaimed. ‘ Who 
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do you think called this afternoon and waited for ever so long in 
hopes of seeing you?—Sir Harvey Amherst!” 

Violet’s face fell as she sank into an arm-chair. 

“T have indeed missedja treat,” she observed gloomily. “Is he 
likely to call again soon ?” 

“Of course he is; he told me frankly that he had come to St. 
Albyn’s for that especial purpose. He is staying at the White 
Hart, and he has promised to lunch with us to-morrow. Oh, 
Violet dear, I am so very, very glad!” 

“H’m! so am I,” answered Violet; “I’m quite overjoyed; I 
hardly know how to contain myself. Isn’t it about time to go 
and dress for dinner?” 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


AN UNREASONABLE REASON. 


Vioter’s rest was a good deal disturbed that night, and when she 
rose, the next morning, she was even more uneasy and unhappy 
than she had been on retiring to bed. The coming day must 
inevitably witness her decision as to her future lot, and the worst 
of it was that she felt quite unable to come to a decision. 
Somehow or other, that brief and very unsentimental parley 
which she had held with Hubert Chaine had influenced her more 
powerfully than all Ida’s advice and experience. She was 
conscious of this and rather surprised that it should be so; 
because, after all, she was not enamoured of the young man, nor, 
if she had been, could she have dreamt of espousing a pauper: 
perhaps it was the mere fact of his youth which had chanced to 
touch a sympathetic chord in her heart and had thus rendered 
her more alive to the impossibility of any sympathetic association 
between Sir Harvey Amherst and herself. Well, it was open to 
her to refuse Sir Harvey—only she was quite sure that, if she 
did, she would repent of her folly immediately afterwards. Thus 
she wavered and debated throughout the morning, and, when the 
dreaded luncheon hour drew near, was fain to cast herself upon 
the guidance of circumstances, after the immemorial fashion of 
those who cannot make up their own minds. 

Sir Harvey made his appearance punctually, and it was not a 
little provoking to notice how cheerful and confident he looked. 
It even struck Violet that he wore a certain air of quiet self- 
approval, as who should say, “ Here I am, you see, true to my 
word. I need not tell you that I might make a far more magnifi- 
cent alliance than this, if I chose; but no! I abide by my 
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choice, which I see no present reason to regret. And an 
uncommonly lucky young woman you are to have been chosen by 
me!” 

No such speech, nor any such thought, was in poor Sir Harvey’s 
mind, although it must be owned that his manner was scarcely 
that of a diffident suitor. Why, indeed, should it be? He 
argued, reasonably enough, that he would not have been invited 
to luncheon unless a favourable answer had been in store for him. 
Mrs. Stanton had spoken on the previous afternoon as though 
everything were settled, and his chief anxiety for the moment 
was to keep up conversation under conditions which could not 
but be a trifle embarrassing. During luncheon, therefore, he 
was so voluble and as entertaining as he could manage to be, 
relating such scraps of social gossip as seemed likely to be 
intelligible to his hearers, dwelling (for Violet’s benefit) upon the 
performances of the best two-year-olds of the season and generally 
doing his best to relieve the situation of awkwardness. He met 
with little assistance from either of the ladies; for Mrs. Stanton 
was preoccupied with fears lest the cook should be guilty of some 
atrocity, while Violet was still young enough to be incapable of 
opening her lips when disinclined to talk. 

“T suppose you are not going to stay in St. Albyn’s after to- 
day, are you?” was almost the only remark which she addressed 
directly to him, and it could not be called exactly a happy one. 

Sir Harvey looked down and smiled and replied that that must 
depend. He could not very well have said anything else; but 
naturally this question and answer brought about a rather 
uncomfortable interval of silence. However, he speedily 
recovered himself ; and as he protested that he never touched 
sweets in the middle of the day (meaning, perhaps, that he was 
not in the habit of eating solid sowfjlés or gelatinous jellies at any 
hour), it was not very long before he was relieved from further 
exertions. 

And now came the question of how he was to secure the five 
minutes’ private conversation with Violet which it had been 
the object of his visit to obtain. After having followed the 
ladies upstairs, he was thinking of asking her whether she would 
take him to inspect her horse, when Mrs. Stanton earned his 
gratitude and displayed her own good sense by simply quitting 
the room, without excuse or apology. Violet was left standing 
beside the open window, and if she could have jumped out of it 
under any less penalty than breaking her bones, it is not at all 
unlikely that she would adopted that futile and undignified 
method of escape. Escape by that or by any other means being 
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impossible, she turned round to find Destiny at her elbow, in the 
shape of an elderly gentleman of winning manners and fashion- 
able exterior. — 

“At last!” he exclaimed. “Ifyou only knew how I have longed 
for this moment to come! But I told you I would be patient, 
and I think I may claim to have kept my promise.” 

“T suppose you couldn’t contrive to be patient a little longer, 
could you?” asked Violet, ignobly clutching at a straw. 

“My dear Miss Stanton, do you think it would be quite fair to 
impose a second period of exile upon me? And really—would 
there be any use in doing so? Surely you must know by this 
time whether it is in your power to make me happy or not, and 
surely you must see that it would be needlessly cruel to keep me 
any longer in suspense.” 

“You seem to take it for granted that I mean to accept you,” 
was Violet’s resentful and somewhat irrelevant rejoinder. 

“No, indeed ; how could I take that for granted when you have 
as good as refused me once? All I do take for granted is that 
you have done me the justice to remember my hopes and think 
over them all this time, and that you are too merciful to torture a 
fellow-creature unnecessarily.” 

“Oh, torture is a very big word; I don’t think there is much 
danger of your being put to torture by anything that I may say 
or do.” 

Sir Harvey laughed. “I don’t want to use big words,” he 
answered; “I don’t like them, and I always try to avoid them. 
Still, in sober earnest, suspense is torture; and, if you will 
pardon my saying so, I can’t help suspecting that you would be 
almost as glad as I should to be relieved from it.” 

“That is true enough,” observed Violet. 

She was silent for a moment, biting her lips and looking down. 
Then she suddenly raised her eyes and said: “I can’t understand 
your wishing to marry a girl who doesn’t love you. It is so 
evident that, if she consents, you must have the worst of the 
bargain. You can offer me all sorts of pleasant things ; but what 
in the world have I to offer you?” 

“My dear,” replied Sir Harvey, drawing a step nearer and 
taking her hand, “ you can give me yourself. Are you so modest. 
that you don’t think yourself worth more than all the pleasant 
things that money can purchase ?” 

There may have been some lack of delicacy in his words; yet 
they represented the proposed contract in no other light than 
that in which Violet had always contemplated it, and it is 
difficult to say why she should have been so forcibly repelled by 
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them. She snatched her hand away and said quickly: “IfI am 
not modest, I am sure I ought to be. It doesn’t make one feel 
particularly proud to think that one has been upon the point of 
agreeing to dispose of one’s self in return for a good big supply of 
those pleasant things. And the ugliest part of it is that I should 
really like to make the agreement even now, if I could. Happily 
for you—and happily for me, too, I dare say—I can’t. You will 
have to marry somebody else, Sir Harvey ; and if it consoles you 
at all to know that I am sincerely sorry for it, I make you a 
present of that consolation.” 

Sir Harvey was rather taken aback; but he did not strike his 
colours. “Iam sure you are speaking upon the impulse of the 
moment,” said he; “something has upset you or put you out; 
isn’t it so? I can’t believe that you would have let me come here 
to-day if you had been determined to reject me.” 

“Haven't I just said that I was upon the very verge of 
accepting you? That is just what makes it so certain that I 
never shall now. Did you ever want very much to tell a lie and 
then find that, somehow or other, you couldn’t for the life of you 
help telling the truth? If you have, you will understand exactly 
how I feel.” 

Probably Sir Harvey did not understand exactly how she felt ; 
for he said, in a tone of gentle remonstrance, “But nobody is 
asking or expecting you to tellalie. You were quite open and 
honest with me in London, and I admired you for it. I should be 
very sorry if you condescended to be anything else.” 

“Oh, I am capable of a great deal in the way of condescension,” 
answered the girl, half laughing; “I only meant to say that 
there are some things of which one isn’t capable when it comes to 
the push—though why one shouldn’t be I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Sir Harvey endeavoured to reason with her. He dwelt upon 
the purely fanciful nature of a reluctance which she herself was 
unable to explain; he promised to demand no more from her than 
she could give; he professed to be perfectly conscious of all that 
was implied in the disparity between their ages; finally, he 
ventured to hint that she was throwing away one of those golden 
opportunities upon a recurrence of which no mortal can safely 
count. But his eloquence and his patience were alike wasted. 

“Tt is useless to go on talking,” Violet-—whose patience was 
more easily exhausted than his—said at last; “if we were to 
argue until this time to-morrow, I should only have the same 
stupid answer to make—I can’t doit. Of course I am sorry if 
this is a disappointment to you ; but it won’t be a very severe one, 
will it? I mean, there are such a number of girls who would be 
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delighted to replace me, and who will suit you quite as well as I 
should have done. With your advantages, you have only to go in 
and win.” 

That was, perhaps, true: moreover, it was beginning to dawn 
upon this elderly and slightly aggrieved suitor that, although 
common sense may be an excellent foundation for contentment in 
married life, a trifling flavour of romance is not altogether out of 
place in the young. He could not resist saying, “ Upon my 
word, Miss Stanton, you are quite the most unromantic young 
lady I have ever met with in all my life.” 

“T have always until to-day believed myself to be singularly 
free from nonsense of any kind,” responded Violet; “but it 
strikes me that this present proceeding of mine is about as near 
an approach to romance as I am likely to achieve. Well, it can’t 
be helped. We shall part friends, I hope.” 

Sir Harvey felt that something in the shape of an apology 
might have been considered his due; but he was a gentleman; he 
was kind-hearted and easy-going, and, for choice, he preferred to 
be friends with everybody. So he said: 

“Oh, yes! why not? Naturally, I am sorry, and you won't 
wonder at my being a little puzzled into the bargain; but I have 
no right to complain or to think myself ill-used. You may be 
sure, my dear Miss Stanton, that if ever I can serve you in any 
way——” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, you can,” interrupted Violet, with 
scant ceremony ; “there is one thing that you can do for me, and 
I should be sincerely grateful to you if you would do it. It is to 
go away before my mother comes back. She isn’t the best hand in 
the world at controlling her feelings, and if she were to bounce in 
upon us—as she may do at any moment—and hear what I have 
been about during her absence, we might have a painful scene.” 

Sir Harvey jumped up with alacrity and with a somewhat 
alarmed look. He would have been out of the room in two 
seconds if it had not suddenly occurred to him that such a 
precipitate flight might be a little bit cowardly. 

“T—T’ll see you through, if you like,” said he heroically. “I 
know what these old women are when they’re roused, and I’m 
willing to take the whole blame upon myself. When all’s said 
and done, she can’t eat me.” 

For the very first time in the course of Violet’s acquaintance- 
ship with him he presented a genuine appearance of youth; and 
indeed it is quite true that nine-tenths of us remain boys, 
even after we have become old boys, whereas old girls—but every- 
body of ripe years has had sad reason to find out what sort of a 
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person an old girl is. Violet burst into a hearty laugh : though for 
some reason or other, the tears were not far away from her eyes. 

“Thank you very much,” said she; “ you have plenty of pluck 
and more generosity-than ought to be thrown away upon the likes 
of me. ButI really don’t stand in need of support; my poor old 
mother isn’t a virago, and all she will do will be to weep 
copiously. I only thought it would be rather better for you to be 
out of the way before the flood-gates were opened.” 

Sir Harvey so obviously concurred in this view that it was an 
easy matter to get rid of him. After a few more hurried 
assurances of his unalterable affection and esteem, he stole softly 
down the stairs; and no sooner had the front-door closed behind 
him with a bang than Mrs. Stanton, who may have been waiting 
for that signal, trotted into the room with a countenance 
expressive of the tenderest and most joyous sympathy. 

Well, nobody can be expected to feel much sympathy with 
match-making mammas, who, nevertheless, are fellow-creatures 
of like (or something like) passions with ourselves and whose 
sorrows are probably not less keen, although they may be less 
legitimate than our own. A few spare grains of pity may surely 
be bestowed upon Mrs. Stanton by the magnanimous, seeing that 
it was not she who had thrown her daughter at Sir Harvey 
Amherst’s head, and that she was utterly unprepared for the 
blow which awaited her. She fulfilled Violet’s prediction by 
weeping piteously ; but she managed, between her sobs, to give 
evidence of rather more acuteness than the rejected baronet had 
displayed, inasmuch as she exclaimed : 

“Tt is childish and ridiculous to pretend that you have behaved 
in this extraordinary way without any reason, Violet! There 
must be a reason, and all I can say is I do hope and trust it may 
not be a terribly bad one. You know as well as I do that I 
couldn’t possibly sanction your engagement to any one beneath 
you in rank or destitute of sufficient income, so) you needn’t ask 
me to do such a thing.” 

“Why cry out before you are hurt?” returned Violet. “I 
haven’t plighted my troth to the livery stable keeper or to the 
youngest lieutenant in the new hussar regiment, and I don’t 
propose to do so. I propose to be an old maid; it seems to me 
that that is the part for which I have been cut out by Nature.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mrs. Stanton, sitting up and 
drying her eyes; “when your mother is no longer with you, you 
will perhaps be sorry for having treated her so heartlessly.” 

But Violet did not think it likely that her remorse, if she ever 
came to feel any, would take that particular form. 


Reminiscences of Sir Richard Burton. 


By unis Nreczt, GEORGIANA M. STISTED. 


One of the earliest pictures in my memory is of a travelling 
carriage crossing snow-covered Alps. A carriage containing my 
mother and uncle, sister and self, an English maid, and a romantic 
but surly Asiatic, named Allahdad. 

Richard Burton, then a handsome man hardly thirty, tall and 
broad-shouldered, was oftener outside the carriage than in it, as 
the noise made by his two small nieces rendered pedestrian 
exercise, even in the snow, an agreeable and almost necessary 
variety. Very good-humouredly, however, did he bear the uproar, 
now and then giving us bits of snow to taste which we hoped 
might be sugar. 

He had just returned invalided from India, and we were all on 
our way to England for a cousin’s wedding. He wished also to be 
near London, as he was bringing home the fruits of seven years 
study and travel in Sind, Goa, and the Neilgherries. Seven years’ 
of hardest work, for, joining the Indian army at twenty-one, he 
learnt eleven languages, did yeoman’s service in the Sind Canal 
Survey, travelled in disguise amongst the wild tribes of the hills 
and plains, strained every power to such a degree, that had it not 
been for the nursing of surly Allahdad on board ship, he would 
never have come back alive. On arriving in England he was so 
delighted at the prospect of seeing his relations again, that he 
knocked up his aunt’s household in London in the middle of the 
night, and then in a day or two travelled post haste to Pisa to 
greet his parents and sister. 

We spent twelve months partly at Dover, pacily at Leamington ; 
then migrated to Boulogne. There he corrected and published, 
‘Sind, or the Unhappy Valley,’ ‘Goa and the Blue Mountains, 
and, ‘Falconry in the Valley of the Indus.’ We were a large 
party, as his father and mother, Col. and Mrs, J. Netterville 
Burton, lived with us most of the time. Naturally they were very 
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proud of their clever son, and wanted to see as much of him as 
possible. 

And here I must correct a mistake made more than once in 
notices of his life. These parents are frequently represented as a 
pair of Low Church bigots who wished to force Richard into an 
unsuitable profession, 7.e. the Church. On the contrary, moderate, 
old-fashioned Church people, they desired he should become a 
clergyman only because he seemed too clever a lad for a soldier. 
Soldiers in those days were not the learned persons they are at 
present. Besides, Col. Burton had lost his own health campaigning, 
and Richard when a boy showed few signs of the marvellous 
physical strength of later years. As regards the established 
creeds, he then believed as much as most lads, and the accounts of 
wildness and turbulence have been absurdly exaggerated. How- 
ever, it was fortunate the parents’ well-meant project came to 
nothing ; for when about three-and-twenty he became a Deist, 
and although, as his friend Cameron truly says, no man was ever 
more qualified to write a critical comparison of the religions of 
the world, he never altered his views again. 

A-propos of health, a curious difference between him and his 
father may be mentioned. The latter would hardly permit a 
doctor to come near him, and he had such a horror of drugs that 
he preferred suffering all the agonies of asthma to burning a little 
nitre-paper. Richard, incredulous as he was on most debatable 
points, always kept a warm corner for the physician, and even 
allowed himself to be dosed with marvellous docility. Perhaps a 
result of a sanguine disposition. The father and mother were 
invalids, but Richard and his sister entered into Boulogne society. 

At Boulogne he first saw his future wife, then a girl in her 
early teens. He was not to become a Benedict yet awhile, but 
twice between twenty and thirty he thought of marrying. Orn 
each occasion pecuniary difficulties arose. Until his father’s 
death in 1857 he had only a moderate allowance besides his pay ; 
he seemed doomed to life-long exile in India, and his prospects of 
advancement did not appear so bright to anxious relatives as to 
his sanguine Irish self. All his attachments were to pretty or 
handsome women, ugly ones he wouldn’t look at; with him love 
of the beautiful almost took the place of religion. 

The second marriage project having come to nought, the grand 
idea of a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina gained full possession 
of his mind. Gradually it matured, preparations were made, and 
it was set on foot. Every one interested in his life knows how he 
left London as a Persian, and travelled to Southampton with a 
friend, Captain Grindlay acting as interpreter. How he lived at 
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Cairo as a Dervish until the departure of the pilgrims; and 
performed the pilgrimage as a genuine Moslem. 

There was terrible woe in the family circle when he went away. 
Unlike many clever men, he was pleasant at home, always 
occupied and marvellously sweet-tempered about trifles. My 
mother says the only time she ever saw him really angry during 
the years they spent together at Boulogne, was when he found 
one of his nieces straying near the edge of the quay, which, in 
common with most places of the kind abroad, lacked a railing. 
Then he was so brave when ill. Like Sir Walter Scott, a 
favourite hero of his, he allowed no amount of pain to interfere 
with his work. Even as a mere boy only next day was it known 
that he had suffered from toothache—by the swelling of his face. 
In fact he was too brave; for those around him, accustomed to less 
stoical invalids, were sometimes deceived by such extraordinary 
fortitude. Mumps, raging neuralgia, and an internal inflammation 
severally attacked him at Boulogne. During the last he did 
incautiously remark one day, “If this doesn’t get better, before 
night I shall be an angel;” and at once inexpressible conster- 
nation reigned around, 

The pilgrimage over, he went to Egypt, thence to Bombay. 
There he organised his expedition into Somali-Land, which 
terminated disastrously. When we saw him again, his handsome 
face was scarred by the lance which had transfixed his jaw and 
palate. Later on he received a wound on the left cheek which 
was still more noticeable. These scars marred his good looks very 
little, and for many years, in spite of fevers by the score, and 
exposure to climate such as people read of, but seldom experience, 
he remained a strikingly handsome man, brown-haired, bright- 
eyed, upright, the living image of that magnificent portrait by 
Sir Frederick Leighton. Whoever has seen that portrait has seen 
Richard Burton. Another picture of him, taken with his sister, 
painted at Boulogne by Jacquand, a French historical painter of 
some eminence, hangs in our dining-room. He wears the uniform 
of the East India Company’s Service (infantry), and although 
never a striking likeness, it gives some idea of him as a young 
man of twenty-nine. 

He paid us a flying visit before his expedition into Equatorial 
Africa—1856-—9, when he discovered Lake Tanganyika; and again 
before setting out for the United States in 1860, to visit Great 
Salt Lake City, and collect materials for his book on the Mormons, 
‘The City of the Saints.’ His longest sojourn with us was 
during the summer of 1859, when he joined us at Dover. His 
father and mother were dead, but his brother-in-law, the late 
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Lieut.-General Sir Henry Stisted, had just returned to England to 
recruit after the Mutiny ; and we all spent several months together 
at that war-like little watering-place. 

We did our best to cheer him up, for all that summer he seemed 
ailing and despondent. In his family the expression, “an unlucky 
Burton,” is proverbial, and certainly at times his ill-luck was 
almost inveterate enough to terminate his career. Even a good 
thing would come to him like a scorpion, with a sting in its tail. 
He had just discovered Lake Tanganyika, but then ensued all the 
trouble and disappointment about Speke: and he was too affec- 
tionate and sensitive a man not to take such a grievous annoyance 
to heart. Later on, evil fate dealt him a worse blow. Nineteen 
years’ service in the Indian army was swept away in 1861 on, his 
accepting the Consulate of Fernando Po. Perhaps he had not 
made sufficient enquiries as to the rules of the Staff Corps at that 
particular date, perhaps he was intentionally misinformed, for he 
had many enemies, fearfully bitter ones they were too; anyhow, 
on accepting the consulate he heard that all chance of rising in 
the army was gone for ever. And with his health threatening to 
break up, the prospect of Fernando Po, and only Fernando Po, 
was not exactly exhilarating. 

In January, 1861, he married handsome, fascinating Isabel 
Arundell. A great surprise to us, as he had become such an 
inveterate traveller that we began to think of him as a confirmed 
bachelor. It is generally known there were some difficulties in 
the way of this marriage. Mrs. Arundell, a very strict Romanist, 
objected to a Protestant son-in-law ; there was no superabundance 
of ways and means, for though he made large sums by his writings 
later, at that time he seldom received more than three hundred 
pounds for a book; and the ghastly African consulate was not a 
suitable residence for an Englishwoman. But Isabel very wisely 
allowed none of these obstacles to prevent her from marrying the 
man of her choice, and she never had reason to regret it, a better 
husband never lived. They both stayed with us at Dovercourt in 
Essex almost immediately after their marriage, spending the rest 
of the winter and spring between that place and London. Their 
time together was short, as he was soon obliged to leave for 
Africa, and he knew the vile climate too well to take his wife 
with him. However, there were occasional meetings at Madeira 
and Teneriffe: once he came for a few months to London on 
leave; and as soon as he obtained a healthier post, that of Santos, 
his wife joined him, and was never separated from him for any 
length of time afterwards. 

During the four years he held the consulship of Fernando Po, 
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he marched up to Abeokuta, ascended the Cameroon Mountains, 
explored the Yellalah Rapids of the Congo River, and passed three 
months at Agbome as British Commissioner with presents from 
Her Majesty to the King of Dahomey. The published records of 
these explorations are: ‘Abeokuta and the Cameroon Mountains,’ 
‘Wanderings in West Africa, ‘A Mission to Gelele, King of 
Dahomey,’ and ‘ Essay on the Nile Basin.’ 

At Santos he thoroughly explored his own province, the gold 
mines and diamond diggings of Minas Geraes, and canoed down 
the river Sio Francisco 1500 miles, an adventure described in 
‘The Highlands of Brazil.’ He visited the Argentine Republic, 
and the rivers Plata, Parana and Paraguay; then crossed the 
Pampas and the Andes to Chili and Peru, and visited the Pacific 
coast, returning by the Straits of Magellan, Buenos Ayres, and 
Rio de Janeiro to Londor. All this in about four years! 

Then followed his happiest days in later life, the short time 
spent at Damascus. The appointment (Lord Derby’s) thoroughly 
suited him. Climate, occupation, mode of living, were all just 
what he loved best. For once he was in his right place, and his 
big brain had full and ample scope for work. There was not time 
enough for such prodigies of travel as those performed from other 
consulates, but he explored all the unknown parts of Syria, and 
what with the multifarious duties of his post, and his indefatigable 
pen, nota day was idle. Strong, brave man though he was, the 
shock of his sudden recall told upon him cruelly. I never saw 
him, even during his last years when his health had all but given 
way, so “down.” Hecame straight home to us at Norwood in 
wretched spirits, and as he could not sleep, sat up until the small 
hours of the morning with my father smoking. Tragedy was 
dashed with comedy; one night a terrible uproar arose. The 
dining-room windows had been left open, the candles alight, and 
the pug asleep under the table, forgotten. A policeman, seeing 
the windows unclosed, knocked incessantly at the street door, the 
pug awoke and barked himself hoarse, and every one clattered out 
of his or her bedroom to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 
My uncle had quite forgotten that in quiet English households 
servants retire to rest before 3 a.m. 

We saw too in another way how shaken his nerves were by the 
loss of his appointment. He had always been very fond of tea, 
which he insisted on having of first-rate quality, not twice drunk, 
as he described cheap compounds. An ordinary breakfast-cup did 
not suffice, he preferred the slop-basin. But shortly after his 
arrival he gave up tea and took cocoa. The habit, however, was 
resumed later, slop-basin and all. 
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Sensitive though he was, he possessed that enviable common- 
sense, so very uncommon, by the way, which enables us to speedily 
reconcile ourselves to the inevitable. His cherished appointment 
was lost, irretrievably lost, so he turned his thoughts elsewhere. 
After a few months in London he joined us in Edinburgh en route 
for Iceland. We soon ascertained, much to our satisfaction, that 
the Damascus trouble had skinned over, he had quite recovered 
his health and seemed thoroughly able to enjoy himself. He 
liked the town, he liked the bracing air, and he liked the people. 
The 93rd Highlanders stationed at the castle, entertained with 
true Scotch hospitality ; and he met at our house Lord and Lady 
Perth, General Sir John and Lady Elizabeth Douglas, the Mac- 
phersons of Cluny, and other well-known families then in 
Edinburgh. Lord Airlie was High Commissioner that year, and 
we all went together to the receptions at Holyrood. Orders and 
uniforms are donned on these occasions, and a very gay, picturesque 
scene the old palace presented, the men brightened up for once 
with a dash of colour; but Richard Burton, in those days, had 
no decoration whatever. It may be remembered the K.C.M.G. 
was given him within only four years of his death. 

We enjoyed this Edinburgh visit of his just as much as he did, 
but it seemed all too short. My father and a few friends saw him 
off early in June from the quay at Granton. He had always been 
very anxious to go to Iceland, and this was the first pleasurable 
excitement in the travelling line since the Damascus worry. 
Most men would have thought of little else, and I think nothing 
could show better what a great loving heart he had than that the 
saying good-bye for what promised to be but a short absence, was 
positively painful to him. Indeed, as a rule, he did his very best 
to avoid good-byes ; and when unavoidable, I have often seen tears 
in his eyes and felt his hands turn stone cold. 

The trip to Iceland proved pleasant and prosperous ; then came 
the Trieste appointment, which he held to the day of his death. 
Though unsuitable in many respects, it must be allowed the duties 
were light, the pay was good, and the leave unlimited. To a more 
responsible post he would have been chained, as it were, but from 
Trieste he could travel to his heart’s content. Of course he often 
wearied of the commonplace town, and its disagreeable climate ; 
and had he not been able to pass many months wandering amidst 
pleasanter scenes, would have suffered even more than he did. A 
wonderful amount of travel and literary work was crowded into 
the twenty years he held this consulate. Every spot of ground 
within a hundred miles of his new home having been explored, he 
went again to India in 1875, bringing out ‘Sind Revisited’ as a 
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result; he commanded two expeditions to Midian; returned to 
his old diggings, as he expressed it, on the West Coast of Africa in 
company with Commander Cameron, besides taking short trips to 
Suez, Tangier, many to England. He published several fresh 
volumes of travels, translations of all the works of Camoens, and 
last of all, what is called his monumental work, the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ This last brought in quite a little fortune, twelve 
thousand pounds, including the sum received for the supplemental 
volumes. 

Throughout life he kept up a regular correspondence with his 
sister, whom he tenderly loved, and who much resembles him. A 
fortnight seldom passed without a letter in his quaint little hand- 
writing, which often required our joint efforts to decipher 
Frequently one would contain some terse remark which became a 
household saying for months afterwards. “What fools think 
others don’t,” for example; or writing about people with very 
large self-esteem,—* People much to be envied,—pity they are 
such beasts ;” again d-propos of those who receive kicks and cuffs 
from the world without resenting them, “a good plan, if you 
can but follow it.” He always wrote fully about himself and his 
plans, but invariably noticed any little piece of family or society 
news we had told him, however insignificant it might have been. 
The last letter was written within a few days of his death, rejoic- 
ing in improved health, and anticipating his return in the 
spring. 

Each time he came to England we saw him frequently. When 
we lived at Sydenham he often went with us to the Crystal 
Palace. We used to joke on these occasions, declaring he explored 
the palace and grounds as thoroughly as Harar or Lake Tangan- 
yika ; and generally we had to divide into two parties, one rest- 
ing while the other accompanied him. Later, when we moved to 
Folkestone, that place received its share of attention. Czsar’s 
Hill, the Warren, and Sandgate, &c., all were carefully recon- 
noitred. In short he seemed unable to rest until he had walked 
or driven all over a new place and its environs. 

The fine bracing air of Folkestone always revived him, and he 
invariably left us looking and feeling better. Most devoted care 
was taken of his health by both wife and doctor ; and if he could 
only have lived in really pure air, done less work, and slept more, 
ten years might have been added to his existence. We tried hard 
to persuade him to spend the winter with us instead of going on 
to Cannes the year of the Riviera earthquakes. Gipsy-like, he 
abhorred the idea of tying himself down for any length of time. 
So long as it was possible even to be carried in and out of trains 
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and steamers, travel he would; and he had only just returned 
from the fatiguing trip to Malogia, to rest a few weeks before 
starting for Greece, when one night he died suddenly, quite worn 
out. The brave heart so unmercifully tried could literally beat 
no longer. And no doubt he knew what was best for himself. 
Better to die in full possession of his glorious faculties, able to 
the last to work with those who lead the van of human progress, 
than to husband his remaining strength for all the horrors of old 
age. We 


“ Who lack the light that on earth was he, 
Mourn.” 


But for him the quick, painless death in the zenith of his match- 
less genius was surely well. 
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Che “aANa= of Publishers. 


Tue title of this article is borrowed from Lord Byron. It represents 
the impression made upon him, as an author, by the lofty position of 
John Murray, as a publisher. The associates of John Murray who, 
like him, were engaged in putting bread into authors’ mouths by 
placing their books in the hands of the public, regarded him with 
profound respect, and spoke of him with admiration as “The 
Emperor of the West.” 

This noteworthy publisher had many friends, and some of them 
were men of the first rank in society and literature. He enjoyed an 
amount of personal popularity such as few of his craft have achieved. 
Those who knew him best liked him the most. His tastes were 
catholic, and his acquaintance with literature was extensive. He 
was one of the best talkers of his time, when the art of conversation 
was assiduously cultivated, and those who excelled in it were treated 
with deference and heard with delight. It was right that the 
biography of such a man should have been published. He deserved 
to be better known, and the task of placing him before the public 
has been lovingly performed by Dr. Smiles in the two volumes 
entitled, ‘A Publisher and his Friends.’ This John Murray was 
the second of the dynasty which has lasted for three generations, 
and will, it is to be hoped, last for many more. 

His father was a lieutenant of marines, who, not seeing any pros- 
pect of advancement in his profession, suddenly resolved to exchange 
it for the vocation of publishing. He was then twenty-three years 
of age, and his venture showed that he had all the sanguine character 
of youth. Ifhe had been older he might have hesitated to run the 
risk ; being inexperienced, he considered that he acted with great 
wisdom and foresight. Mr. Sandby, a bookseller and publisher in 
Fleet Street, had arranged to become partner in a banking firm, and, 
while he was prepared to forsake publishing for banking, Lieutenant 
John MacMurray was eager to leave the marines and acquire Mr. 
Sandby’s business. His father was a writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh, which is equivalent to being a solicitor and something more in 
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London. His family was a branch of the Murrays of Athol, one of 
whom played an active part in the first rebellion in the Highlands, 
and had to save his life by fleeing to France, where he settled. His 
brother, who embraced the peaceful profession’of the law and had no 
wish to embroil himself with the constituted authorities, added Mac 
to his name, so that he might not be known as the relative of a rebel. 
After Lieutenant MacMurray became a publisher he dropped the Mac, 
thinking that the less resemblance he bore to a Scottish Highlander 
the better it would be for him as a London publisher. His father 
helped him to begin the business into which he had entered in the 
hope of rapidly making a fortune. 

Lieutenant MacMurray’s most intimate friend had written a 
poem which is still read, though it is not classed in the first 
rank, He was William Falconer, the author of “ The Shipwreck,” 
&® poem written when he was in the merchant service, and who 
was appointed a midshipman in the navy in return for dedicating 
tt that spirited sea-piece to the Duke of York. Instead of joining his 
, friend MacMurray, as the latter hoped he would do, he stuck to his 
profession and sailed in the Awrora frigate from Dover ; the frigate 
touched at the Cape and disappeared. 

It would not have been surprising if Falconer had left the navy 
for a publishing office: he had produced a poem, and the author of 
any work, and of a poetical one in particular, is apt to think the 
vocation of publishing a most lucrative one. If, then, Lieutenant 
MacMurray had produced anything in prose or verse, he might have 
been pardoned in forming an exaggerated estimate of its pecuniary 
value and in becoming a publisher, because he had failed to make 
money as an author. He was hopeful of making money, but for 
other reasons. In a letter to Falconer, stating what he purposed 
doing and asking him to become his partner, he wrote : 
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“The shop [in Fleet Street] has been long established in the trade; it 
retains a good many old customers; and I am to be ushered immediately 
into public notice by the sale of a new edition of ‘Lord Lyttelton’s 
Dialogues,’ and afterwards by a like edition of his ‘ History.’ These 
works I shall sell by commission, upon a certain profit, without risque ; 


and Mr. Sandby has promised to continue to me always his good offices 
and recommendations.” 





As a further inducement, he added : 


“Many blockheads in the trade are making fortunes; and did we not 
succeed as well as they, I think it must be imputed only to ourselves.” 


It now seems incredible that any publisher of Lord Lyttelton’s 
works should have counted upon making a fortune. Horace Walpole 
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may have been too strongly prejudiced against the man whose 
ambition, according to him, was “te go to heaven in a coronet,” yet 
of all the voluminous authors in the eighteenth century, Lord 
Lyttelton was one of the least original and the least attractive. He 
wrote poems, for which Dr. Johnson could not find stronger praise 
than that “they have nothing to be despised, and little to be 
admired.” Yet his works did sell, despite their feebleness and dulness, 
and their publisher may have derived more profit from them than 
any one else. 

The first John Murray had greater success than might have been 
expected, though it fell short of his too sanguine expectations. He 
published some works of note, one of them being Mitford’s,‘ History 
of Greece,’ which had a popularity in excess of its merits, and 
D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ a work which has not ceased to 
be popular. Lavater’s work on ‘ Physiognomy,’ which he had the 
courage to give to the world, attracted attention when it appeared, 
but did not remunerate its publisher, his loss by doing so falling little 
short of £4000. He found to his cost that he had to take risks 
which he had not foreseen, and that it was easier to publish books 
than to accumulate money by the process. He died at the age of 
forty-eight, having entered the publishing business at twenty-three. 
His earlier hopes were based on erroneous calculations, yet, if he did 
not gain money, he established a name of which his successor had no 
reason to feel ashamed. After labouring for a quarter of a century, 
he did not double the capital with which he started. The business 
which he bequeathed to his son was valuable, and it proved a solid 
foundation for the solid and handsome superstructure which his son 
and grandson were to erect upon it. 

The second John Murray, who was born on November 27, 
1778, was still a lad when his father died on November 6, 1793. 
He remained at school for two years after his father’s death, and 
entered the business, which was his heritage, in 1795. While he 
was under age his father’s ‘faithful shopman” carried on the 
business: this was Samuel Highley, who became the partner of the 
second John Murray when the latter was still a minor. Samuel 
Highley seems to have been a good salesman, but nothing more. The 
second John Murray, with whom Dr. Smiles’s work chiefly deals, was 
shrewd enough to perceive at an early day that his partner was an 
incumbrance, 

It argues the possession of force of character as well as good sense 
in the patience which John Murray first displayed, and next in the 
firmness with which he acted when the moment for so doing 
had arrived. He came of age on November 27, 1799, yet he 
continued his association with Highley till March 25, 1803, when 
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he severed the connexion between them in the following letter, which 
displays a thorough practical spirit, and puts an unpleasant case 
in the least offensive way. It was written to Mr. Highley on 
November 19, 1802. : 


“I propose to you that our partnership should be dissolved on the 
twenty-fifth day of March next; that the disposal of the lease of the house 
and any other matter of difference that may arise respecting our dissolution 
shall be determined by arbitrators—each of us to choose one—and that 
so chosen they shall appoint a third person as umpire whom they may 
mutually agree upon previous to their entering upon the business. I 
am willing to sign a bond immediately, and I think I shall be able to 
determine my arbitrator some day next week. As I know this proposal 
to be as fair as one man could make to another in a like situation, and in 
order to prevent unpleasant altercation or unnecessary discussion, I 
declare it to be the last with which I intend to trouble you. I take this 
opportunity of saying that, however much we may differ upon matters of 
business, I most sincerely wish you well.” 


They agreed to draw lots as to which should remain at 32, Fleet 
Street, and John Murray was successful. Samuel Highley removed 
to 24 in the same street. 

Before beginning the narration of the second John Murray’s 
remarkable and highly creditable career, Dr. Smiles might have 
written a few paragraphs, if not a chapter, in elucidation of his position 
when entering upon it. The special merit of John Murray the second 
was to have been one of the earliest publishers in the present accepta- 
tion of the term. Even in his day the term “ bookseller ” was applied 
to him, but its correctness became more and more open to question. In 
the early days of the book-trade a certain number of those who sold 
books had either printed them or employed others to do so, yet their 
business in giving new books to the world was very small when 
compared with that of supplying books which had been known for 
years. When a bookseller published a new work he considered 
that he was running a great risk, if not leaving the legitimate 
path of his business. Besides, the public hesitated to buy new 
books, and preferred adding to a library those of which the merit was 
a matter of common knowledge. A pamphlet or a play was almost 
certain of acceptance by a bookseller, because he could rely upon a 
sale sufficient to cover his outlay. In those days a daily or weekly 
newspaper could be read in a few minutes, and there was not a pile 
of magazines to tempt or tantalize the reader every month. But the 
production of a book was a serious matter to the bookseller, and he 
generally refused to undertake the venture save at the author’s 
risk, 

Sometimes, but not often, the publication of a great work enriched 
the bookseller who had staked his money upon it. It is said that 
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Gibbon made £6000 by his Decline and Fall, while his booksellers 
made £60,000 ; yet if this be true, it simply proves that he who gives 
a great work to the world may sometimes draw the first prize in the 
lottery of publishing. 

The first John Murray had no notion of becoming a publisher in 
the sense of the term as used by his son and grandson. He looked 
forward to publishing certain works on commission, but he did not 
regard this as the mainstay of his business. Since his day no 
publisher of the Murray dynasty, nor any competitor holding an 
analogous position, would dream of issuing such an advertisement 
as the following : 


“John Murray (successor to Mr. Sandby), bookseller and stationer, at 
No. 32, over against St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, London, sells 
all new books and publications. Fits up public or private libraries in 
the neatest manner with books of the choicest editions, the best print, and 
the richest bindings. Also executes East India or foreign commissions 
by an assortment of books and stationery suited to the market or purpose 
for which it is destined; all at the most reasonable rates.” 


As has been said already, he found before his death that he could 
not conduct his business on the easy terms of taking no risks and 
pocketing profits, and he also learnt that some books which he 
published at his own risk involved him in a heavy loss. However, 
the business which he bequeathed to his son was one in which the 
publishing of books formed the leading part, and his son set himself 
to cultivate this branch. It is, then, as a publisher in the sense 
which is now common, that the second John Murray became a man 
of note among his fellows, and one who interests all those who read 
the story of his busy and honourable career. 

Among the coincidences which deserve notice, none is more curious 
than that between the second John Murray and Archibald Constable, 
who, during several years after this century began, was a man of 
power and note in the publishing world. Constable was born in 
1774; the second John Murray entered the world four years after 
him. They were associated in many business ventures, yet no two 
men have ever differed in so many respects. Constable began his 
business career as the collector of old and rare books, and his 
judgment was so good, that his purchases usually left him a profit 
when the day came for disposing of them. Indeed, Constable was 
a bookseller who blossomed into a publisher, and his second state 
was more glorious, though not more satisfactory, than his first. 
While John Murray made his way to fortune and fame by care- 
fully treading the path which his father had chalked out, and by 
displaying a boldness which would have astounded his father, 
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Archibald Constable moved onward by slow degrees, and suddenly 
became a personage of importance. The Hdinburgh Review was 
the making of Constable; the Quarterly was the creation of John 
Murray. Till 1802, the year in which the Edinburgh was founded, 
Constable had chiefly confined himself to his original vocation of 
collecting and disposing of rare books. He had published two 
works before then, and neither had made a marked impression. 
The first was entitled, ‘ Fragments of Scottish History,’ for which 
he paid its author twenty pounds. The second was a work of which 
he acquired the copyright on terms that have not been recorded, 
the work being a volume of sermons by Erskine. 

When Constable became known to the world as the publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review his name was in many mouths, and his business 
expanded as if by magic. He was a man of great ability; but his 
chief demerit was the worst with which any publisher can be charged. 
Like the successful general of an army, the successful publisher is a 
man who keeps his head cool, who can survey the situation with eager 
yet considerate eyes, who is never over-sanguine, and who seldom 
makes a miscalculation. The misfortune of Constable was to have his 
head in the clouds and his feet in the shop, to believe that his most reck- 
less schemes were based upon indisputable calculations. He was led 
away by his marvellous success as the publisher of Walter Scott’s 
works ; John Murray was exposed to a like temptation as the publisher 
of Byron’s works; yet the Scottish publisher ended his days 
embittered by the breakdown of his cherished projects and schemes, 
while the English publisher left the world with but one reckless 
venture to his discredit, and with the happy thought of leaving 
a most flourishing business and an unsullied name as the heritage 
of his son. 

In thé course of correspondence between the houses of Constable 
and Murray, the latter appears in the better light. Till the year 
1805 Messrs. Constable & Co. were closely allied with Messrs. 
Longman & Co.; but in that year their business relations came to 
anend, John Murray was asked by Constable to occupy the place 
of the Messrs. Longman. In a letter referring to this matter John 
Murray made it clear how much his heart was set upon publishing 
alone, and how little he cared for bookselling, which, till his day, had 
been considered an indispensable adjunct to a publisher's business. 
Writing on December 5, 1805, to Mr. A. G. Hunter, who was 
Constable’s partner, John Murray said: “Country orders are a 
branch of business which I have ever totally declined as incompatible 
with my more serious plans as a publisher.” When the severance 
of the firms of Longman and Constable was almost effected, and 
when Constable -offered John Murray the position which Longmans 
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had held, an offer which, in the circumstances, was most tempting to 
John Murray, the latter did his utmost to recommend prudence and 
consideration for what each might lose, instead of acting as a lesser 
man might have done, and fanning the flame of discord in the 
hope that he might be the gainer. The following paragraph in a 
letter from John Murray to Messrs. Constable, dated December 14, 
1805, is a model of its kind, and would do John Murray the second 
infinite credit if he had never penned another line : 


“ Recollect how serious every dispute becomes upon paper, when a man 
writes a thousand asperities merely to show or support his superior 
ability. Things that would not have been spoken, or perhaps not even 


thought of in conversation, are stated and horribly magnified upon 
paper.” 


To these words, which deserve to be set forth in letters of gold as 
much as many that have been thus distinguished, I may add a sentence 
from a letter in this work which Lady Caroline Lamb addressed to 
John Murray, and one which contains the essence of wisdom : 


“Let me entreat of you to remember a maxim I have found very useful 
to me, that there is nothing in this life worth quarrelling about, and that 
half the people we are offended with never intended to give us cause.” 


The result was that John Murray became the London agent of 
Constable, and was for some years the London publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review. After a time, however, John Murray found 
that he could not work in harmony with Constable, the Scottish 
publisher thinking that the chief duty of his London correspondent 
was to accept his bills, while John Murray’s aim was to conduct 
his business on a substantial basis of profit fairly earned and 
fully accessible. It is true that John Murray looked with longing 
eyes upon the works of the Wizard of the North, from which Constable 
was apparently acquiring an immense fortune; but he could console 
himself for the disappointment in not having any share in giving the 
novels of the author of Waverley to the world, in the reflection that he 
was the publisher of the poems of Byron. Before John Murray became 
known to all the world as the most popular and successful of 
London publishers, he had founded the Quarterly Review. The first 
number appeared in 1809, and, from a literary and financial point of 
view, it was a failure. A noticeable article in the second number 
was one denouncing the sermons of the Rev. Sydney Smith. The 
first number of the Edinburgh contained a short but sparkling article 
upon Dr. Parr’s “Spital Sermon,” an article which attracted great 
attention and repaid perusal. It was as pointed as it was fresh, and 
it was cast in an unhackneyed form. The attack on Sydney Smith 
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in the Quarterly, the article being an attack in the guise of a 
critique, simply showed that the writer was more ready to wound 
than capable of doing so. 

To found a quarterly review is nearly as difficult a task, if, indeed, 
it be not still more difficult than to found a publishing house. John 
Murray was the founder, as well as the mainstay of the Quarterly 
for many years. The Hdinbwrgh then held the field. It had a 
success in the republic of letters for which there are few precedents. 
In the bookselling world its success was as remarkable. Few persons 
praised the Review, but thousands bought and read it. The articles 
were startling in their audacity and effective on account of their 
bitterness. ‘The contributors did not appear to care whether they 
gave pain or not, and, if they were accused of being cruel in their 
criticisms, they seemed to consider that they had done their duty. 
It was the speciality of the Edinburgh Review in its earliest days to 
be envied by publishers, admired by readers, and denounced by most 
of the authors whose works were reviewed. 

Many authors had reason for feeling aggrieved, because much of 
the criticism in the Edinburgh was penned to show how much 
cleverer the reviewer was than the author. The Quarterly was 
established to redress the balance, yet the improvement was not 
conspicuous. A Tory writer received no mercy in the Edinburgh ; 
a Whig was scarified in the Quarterly, and literature was crucified 
between the rival organs of critical opinion. 

A reason why the Quarterly was founded was the open partisan- 
ship of the Edinburgh. Works which were not written by Whigs 
received harsh and unfair treatment in its pages. In the Quarterly 
perfect fairness was to prevail and perfect justice to be done. At 
the outset a profession of neutrality was formally made. The 
article in the second number, of which mention has been made 
above, contained the following words :— 


“We do not assume any right to examine Mr. Smith’s political 
opinions, nor feel the slightest curiosity to inquire under which of the 
parties that divide and distract this great Empire the reverend gentleman 
has enlisted himself. We belong to none, nor acknowledge any principles 
but those of the British Constitution.” 


This independent attitude was not long maintained. Party spirit 
in the Quarterly was carried too far even in Sir Walter Scott’s 
opinion, who wrote in his Journal, after Lockhart had become 
editor :— 


“Don’t like Lockhart’s article on Sheridan’s life. There is no breadth 
in it, no general views, the whole flung away in smart but party 
criticism.” 
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While John Murray was allied in sympathy and was in 
familiar intercourse with the leaders of the Tory party, yet he was 
never a bigot in politics, like Southey or Croker, and he even 
avoided openly indentifying himself with the party to which he 
was understood to belong. 

In a letter from Byron, at Ravenna, dated the 16th of August, 
1821, it is said : 


“So you have published, or mean to publish, the new poems? Ar’n’t 
you afraid of the Constitutional Association of Bridge Street? When 
first I saw the name of Murray, I thought it had been yours; but was 
solaced by seeing that your synonyme is an attorney, and that you are 
not one of that atrocious crew.” 


Mr. Murray replied from Cheltenham on the 6th of September, 
1821: 


“Many persons besides you have at first supposed that I was the 
person of the same name connected with the Constitutional Association, 
but without consideration ; for on what occasion have I identified myself 
with a party? My connections are, I believe, even more numerous 
amongst the Whigs than the Tories. Indeed the Whigs have nearly 
driven away the Tories from my house; and Jeffrey said, ‘If you wish to 
meet the most respectable of the Whigs, you must be introduced to 
Mr. Murray’s room.’” 


The room here referred to was the drawing-room at 50, Albe- 
marle Street, where his friends were accustomed to gather day after 
day and discuss the events of the hour. It corresponded to the 
old saloon which was a place of meeting for the contributors to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Moreover, the table in Mr. Murray’s house 
was nearly as open as the drawing-room, and he appears to have 
been as lavish and comprehensive in his hospitality as Sir Walter 
Scott was in the days of his glory. Mr. Gladstone, who is one of 
the few living men competent to write from personal experience, 
has placed on record that : 


“Mr. Murray’s hospitality was large and constant. It was not confined 
to authors of standing and repute, for I myself, without the slightest 
pretension to such a character, shared it half a century ago. His 
drawing-room, open from day to day, had the attractions of a most 
refined literary club, minus the subscription. His relations with the 
distinguished circle did not merely represent what Carlyle calls ‘the 
cash-nexus between man and man.’ The company which so freely went 
in and out had not limit of nationality, and was of no sect in politics and 
letters.” 


A clear view of this historical drawing-room is furnished by 
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Washington Irving, in a letter written to his friend J. K. Paulding, 
on the 27th of May, 1820: 


“As I am launched upon the literary world here, I find my oppor- 
tunities of observation extending. Murray’s drawing-room is a great 
resort of first-rate literary characters. Whenever I have a leisure hour I 
go there, and seldom fail to meet with some interesting personages. The 
hours of access are from two to five. It is understood to be a matter of 
privilege, and that you must have a general invitation from Murray. 
Here I frequently meet with such personages as Gifford, Campbell, 
Foscolo, Hallam (author of a work on the Middle Ages), Southey, 
Milman, Scott, Belzoni, &c. The visitors are men of different politics, 
though most frequently Ministerialists. Gifford, of whom, as an old 
adversary, you may be curious to know something, is a small, shrivelled, 
deformed man of about sixty, with something of a humped back, eyes 
that diverge, and a large mouth. He is generally reclining on one of 
the sofas, and supporting himself by the cushions, being very much 
debilitated. He is mild and courteous in his manners, without any of the 
petulance that you would be apt to expect, and is quite simple, unaffected, 
and unassuming. Murray tells me that Gifford does not write any full 
articles for the Review, but revises, modifies, prunes, and prepares 
whatever is offered; and is very apt to extract the sting from articles 
that are rather virulent.” 


Among the friends of John Murray who are presented to the 
reader in this work, none makes an impression alike pleasanter and 


more unexpected than Gifford. He had the discredit of being a 
venomous and merciless editor, a monstrous compound of spleen and 
spite. The readers of his ‘Meviad’ may have taken some of the 
opening lines to apply to himself, and supposed that he described 
his own character when he wrote : 


“For I was born 
To brard obtrusive ignorance with scorn; 
On bloated pedantry to pour my rage, 
And hiss preposterous fustian from the stage.” 


The sketch of Gifford’s life given by Dr. Smiles will enable those 
who have known him by name only to appreciate his successful 
struggle with difficulties, and cause them to admire the fortitude 
and perseverance which he displayed. It was chiefly owing to 
his having edited the Anti-Jacobin and to Canning’s recommendation 
that he was appointed editor of the Quarterly. It might not have 
been difficult to find a better man for the office. Indeed, John 
Murray had his misgivings as to Gifford’s fitness, and he states 
them in a letter to Scott : 


“Our friend Gifford, whose writings show him to be both a man of 
learning and wit, has lived too little in the world lately to have obtained 
that delicacy and tact whereby he can feel at one instant, and habitually, 
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whatever may gratify public desire and excite public attention and 
curiosity. But this you know to be a leading feature in the talents of 
Mr. Jeffrey and his friends; and that, without the most happy choice of 
subjects, as well as the ability to treat them well—catching the ‘ manners 
living as they rise’—the Edinburgh Review could not have attained the 
success it has done; and no other review, however preponderating in solid 
merit, will obtain sufficient attention without them.” 


There could scarcely be a greater contrast than that which 
existed between the editors of the two quarterlies, between a man 
of the world like Jeffrey and a recluse like Gifford. In minute 
scholarship Gifford was Jeffrey’s superior; but as a reviewer and 
editor Jeffrey was the greater man. Both editors had to subject 
the contributions offered to them to close and critical supervision, 
and they were often obliged to alter and amend articles which, in 
the opinion of the writers, were masterpieces. Jeffrey used to boast 
of his capacity for “vamping and patching,” but he had the further 
capacity of being able to pen articles which were quite as readable 
as any which others could have supplied ; while Gifford wrote none. 
Some of Jeffrey’s articles were unjust or biassed, but even the worst 
of them was perfectly readable and attracted public notice. Many 
persons were surprised to find the articles of Carlyle in the 
Edinburgh Review so much pleasanter reading than his other 
writings, and Charles Sumner was one of them. After visiting 
Edinburgh in 1838, he wrote to his friend George Hillard : 


“T observed to Mr. Jeffrey that I thought Carlyle had changed his 
style very much since he wrote the article on Burns. ‘Not at all,’ said 
he. ‘I will tell you why that is different from his other articles: I 
altered it.’” 


It is needless to add that Carlyle resented Jeffrey’s interference as 
much as Southey did that of Gifford, Southey’s complaint being that 
Gifford “ cut out all his mdddle joints.” But what Southey did not 
understand was that his articles were sometimes benefited by ex- 
cision. He always wrote good English, and he could vary his style. 
Rogers said of him that he had “ two inkstands always at hand; the 
one is filled with gall and the other with milk.” Sir Walter Scott 
puts the case most pertinently in his Jowrnal, where he writes : 


“Great as Southey’s powers are, he has not the art to make them work 
popularly ; he is often diffuse, and frequently sets much value on minute 
and unimportant facts, and useless pieces of abstruse knowledge. Living 
too exclusively in a circle where he is idolized both for his genius and the 
excellence of his disposition, he has acquired strong prejudices, though all 
of an upright and honourable cast. He rides his High Church hobby too 
hard, and it will not do to run a tilt upon it against all the world. Gifford 
used to crop his articles considerably, and they bear mark of it, being 
sometimes décousues.” 
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Sir Walter had no petty dislike to an editor doing his duty. He 
was too sensible to object to his contributions to the Quarterly 
being edited, being well aware that the editor was the person 
responsible for all that appeared, and that considerations of 
space might compel the most good-natured editor to reduce the 
length of an article. When forwarding the manuscript of a review 
of ‘ Pepys’ Diary’ to Lockhart, he wrote : “ Perhaps I have made it 
too long, or introduced too many extracts; if so, use the pruning- 
knife, hedge-bill, or axe ad libitum.” While holding that Gifford 
can be better understood after reading what is said of him in this 
work, I consider that the comment which Sir Walter Scott made 
upon him in his Journal, after reading about his funeral, probably 
puts the case in the truest light: 


“ Gifford was a man of fine attainments and many excellent qualities. 
His ‘ Juvenal’ is one of the best versions ever made of a classical author, 
and his satire of the Baviad and Meviad squabashed at one blow a set of 
coxcombs, who might have humbugged the world long enough. As a 
commentator he was capital, could he but have suppressed his rancours 
against those who had preceded him in the task; but a misconstruction 
or misinterpretation, nay, the misplacing of a comma, was, in Gifford’s 
eyes, a crime worthy of the most severe animadversion. The same fault 
of extreme severity went through his critical labours, and in general he 
flagellated with so little pity, that people lost their sense of the prisoner’s 
guilt in dislike of the savage pleasure which the executioner seemed to 
take in inflicting the punishment.” 


While Sir Walter Scott’s critical verdict will be accepted by 
intelligent readers, even they may be interested to read what Gifford 
thought of himself as an editor, and the readers of the passage which 
follows will doubtless note how much credit he takes for his 
independence. Perhaps the desire to assert his independence some- 
times made him unjust. After resigning the editorship of the 
Quarterly, Gifford wrote a letter to Canning, in which he said: 


“It is now exactly sixteen years ago since your letter invited or 
encouraged me to take the throne. I did not mount it without a 
trembling fit; but I was promised support, and [ have been nobly 
supported. As far as regards myself, I have borne my faculties soberly 
if not meekly. I have resisted, with undeviating firmness, every attempt 
to encroach upon me, every solicitation of publisher, author, friend, or 
friend’s friend, and turned not a jot aside for power or delight. In 
consequence of this integrity of purpose, the Review has long possessed a 
degree of influence, not only in this, but in other countries, hitherto 
unknown ; and I have the satisfaction, at this late hour, of seeing it in 
its most palmy state.” 


The Quarterly Review proved to be one of John Murray’s 
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most successful ventures, and this was largely due to himself. For 
many years, indeed, he was as much the editor as he who filled the 
post, some of the contributors corresponding with him alone, while 
he was ever on the watch for timely articles and new contributors. 
Even so late as 1841, when the Review was firmly established and 
most remunerative, John Murray appears to have retained a position 
of power behind the editorial chair. This is proved by the following 
sentence from a letter from Lockhart to him, after Lockhart had 
written an article on copyright : 


“ As to my own article, you can, if you please, reject it in toto; but if so, 
I am pledged to Mr. Wordsworth, and it must go to Blackwood.” 


The appointment of Lockhart as editor of the Quarterly was the 
cause of some heart-burning. Mr. J. T. Coleridge had acted as 
editor in succession to Gifford, and after doing so for a year he felt 
that he was unable to fill the office, preferring to pursue his practice 
at the Bar ; hence he resigned, and John Murray requested Lockhart 
to succeed him. At the time he did this arrangements were in 
progress for the founding of the Representative, a daily newspaper, 
in which young Benjamin Disraeli took a personal interest and paid 
a visit to Scotland in the hope of engaging Lockhart as its editor. 
Lockhart declined; but he accepted the editorship of the Quarterly 
Review. After he had done so some of Mr. Murray’s friends 
remonstrated against the appointment. The story of the appoint- 
ment is told in Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, and the following extract 
from it gives useful information, in addition to that printed by 
Dr. Smiles. Writing on 27th of November, 1825, Scott says: 


“Some time since John Murray entered into a contract with my son- 
in-law, John G. Lockhart, giving him on certain ample conditions the 
management and editorship of the Quarterly Review, for which they could 
scarcely find a fitter person, both from talents and character. It seems 
that Barrow and one or two stagers have taken alarm at Lockhart’s 
character as a satirist, and his supposed accession to some of the freaks in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and now down comes young D’Israeli to Scotland 
imploring Lockhart to make interest with my friends in London to 
remove objections and so forth. I have no idea of telling all and sundry 
that my son-in-law is not a slanderer, or a silly thoughtless lad, although 
he was six or seven years ago engaged in some slight satires. I only 
wrote to Heber and to Southey—the first upon the subject of the reports 
which had startled Murray (the most timorous, as Byron called him, of 
all God’s booksellers), and such a letter as he may show Barrow if he 
judges proper. To Southey I wrote more generally, acquainting him of 
my son’s appointment to the editorship, and mentioning his qualifications, 
touching, at the same time, onJhis very slight connection with Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and his innocence as to those gambades which may have given 
offence, and which, I fear, they may ascribe too truly to an eccentric 
neighbour of their own.” 
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He goes on to add that he had received a letter from Murray in 
reply to his “ saying that all was right.” 

John Murray had a strong feeling about the way in which 
Blackwood’s Magazine was conducted, and he protested against the 


personality in which the contributors to it indulged. Writing to 
Mr. Blackwood in 1818 he said: 


“In the name of God, why do you seem to think it indispensable that 
each number must give pain to some one or other. Why not think of 
giving pleasure to all? That should be the real object of a magazine.” 


Blackwood might have retorted that Gifford did not appear to 
consider the diffusion of pleasure the chief end of the Quarterly. 
After remonstrating in vain, John Murray ceased to be the London 
agent for the Magazine. Perhaps Sir Walter Scott did not know 
how much his son-in-law had written in Blackwood. A letter from 
John Wilson, commonly known as Christopher North, in the recently 
published ‘Memorials of De Quincey,’ and written in 1820, 
informs De Quincey: “It becomes daily a more difficult task for 


Mr. Lockhart and I to write almost the whole of the work ” [that is 
the Magazine}. 


On the same day that Scott made the entry in his Jowrnal from 
which the above extract has been taken, Lockhart wrote a long 
letter to Murray, and this contains some candid remarks about 


Croker and others, to whom Lockhart attributed the mischief which 
had been made : 


“Mr. Croker’s behaviour has indeea distressed me, for I had always 
considered him as one of those bad enemies who make excellent friends. 
I had not the least idea that he had ever ceased to regard you personally 
with friendship, even affection, until B. D. [Benjamin Disraeli] told me 
about his trafficking with Knight; for as to the little hints you gave me 
when in town, I set all that down to his aversion for the notion of your 
setting up a paper, and thereby dethroning him from his invisible 
predominance over the Tory daily press, and of course attached little 
importance to it. I am now satisfied, more particularly after hearing 
how he behaved himself in the interview with you, that there is some 
deeper feeling in his mind. . . . 1 do not, however, believe but that he 
will continue to do what he has been used to do for the Review ; indeed, 
unless he makes the newspaper business his excuse, he stands completely 
pledged to me to adhere to that. 

“But with reverence be it spoken, even this does not seem to me a 
matter of very great moment. On the contrary, I believe his papers in 
the Review have (with a few exceptions) done the work a great deal 
more harm than good. I cannot express what I feel; but there is always 
the bitterness of Gifford without his dignity, and the bigotry of Southey 
without his bonne foi. His scourging of such poor deer as Lady Morgan 
was unworthy of a work of that rank... . 


“To all these people—Croker as well as the rest—John Murray is of 
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much more importance than they ever can be to him if he will only believe 
what I know, viz., that his own name in society stands miles above any of 
theirs. Croker cannot form the nucleus of a literary association which 
you have any reason to dread. He is hated by the higher Tories quite as 
sincerely as by the Whigs; besides, he has not now-a-days courage to 
strike an effective blow; he will not come forward.” 


John Murray’s success in founding a quarterly review did not 
abide with him when, about sixteen years afterwards, he started a 
daily newspaper. It was named the Representative ; its life was 
short, and its cost heavy, the loss to its proprietor being £26,000. 
Though the story is told at length by Dr. Smiles, yet it does not 
seem to be complete. A memorandum is printed showing that 
John Murray was to have a half share in the projected newspaper ; 
J. D. Powles and Benjamin Disraeli a quarter share each. Neither 
Powles nor Disraeli appears to have paid anything; nothing may 
have been expected from Disraeli, but why did not Powles keep to his 
bargain? The first number appeared on the 25th of January, 1826 ; 
the last on the 29th of July in the same year. It has often been said 
that Disraeli was the editor, and his denial was not always accepted ; 
however, there can be no doubt of the fact now. He worked hard to 
promote the paper, and he gave it a name, as is shown by this note 
from Lockhart to Murray, written on the 21st December, 1825: 
“T am delighted, and, what is more, satisfied with Disraeli’s title, the 
Representative. If Mr. Powles does not produce some thundering 
objection, let this be fixed, in God’s name.” According to the late 
8. C. Hall, Mr. Murray might have obtained a large sum for a share 
of the copyright the day before the first number appeared, while 
after its appearance the copyright was almost valueless. Dr. Smiles 
states that, after Disraeli had named the paper, nothing more is 
heard of him in connection with it. There is something more to be 
told, and it is a pity that Disraeli’s version of the story has not been 
set forth. If extant it should be made public, and till then much of 
the mystery which has so long surrounded the Representative will 
continue to do so. 

None of John Murray’s authors did him greater service than Lord 
Byron, and it was a distinct gain to the publisher to have had the 
opportunity of giving the poet’s works to the world. Those who 
knew nothing of John Murray in any other relation are well 
acquainted with him as Byron’s publisher. John Murray would 
probably have made his mark even if he had never been associated 
with the poet whose popularity made Scott determined to give up 
the production of metrical romances. It was in his drawing-room 
that the two men whose poems were the most popular in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century made each other’s personal 
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acquaintance. The meeting took place on the-7th of April, 1815, 
and John Murray preserved the following memorandum of it: “ This 
day Lord Byron and Walter Scott met for the first time, and were 
introduced by me to each other. They conversed together for 
nearly two hours.” John Murray the third, as he must be described, 
has noted down his persenal recollection of this interesting event, 
and for this he deserves hearty thanks : 


“T can recollect seeing Lord Byron in Albemarle Street. So far as I 
can remember, he appeared to me rather a short man, with a handsome 
countenance, remarkable for the fine blue veins which ran over his pale, 
marble temples. He wore many rings on his fingers, and a brooch on his 
shirt front, which was embroidered. When he called, he used to be dressed 
in a black dress coat (as we should now call it), with grey, and sometimes 
nankeen, trousers, his shirt open at the neck. Lord Byron’s deformity 
in his foot was very evident, especially as he walked downstairs. He 
carried a stick. After Scott and he had ended their conversation in the 
drawing-room, it was a curious sight to see the two greatest poets of the 
age—quite lame—stumping downstairs side by side.” 


An unpublished letter from Scott, written on the 10th January, 
1817, which was sent to Murray along with his review of the third 
canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ contains the statement that Scott might 
have reconciled Byron and his wife. The whole paragraph in which 
the statement is made does Scott honour : 


“There are some things in the critique which are necessarily and 
unavoidably personal, and sure I am if Byron attends to it, which is 
unlikely, he will find advantage from doing so. I wish Mr. Gifford and 
you would consider every word carefully. If you think the general tenor 
is likely to make any impression on him, if you think it likely to hurt 
him either in his feelings or with the public, in God’s name fling the 
sheets in the fire and let them be as not written. Butif it appears, I 
should wish him to get an early copy, and that you would at the same 
time say I am the author, at your importunity. No one can honour 
Byron’s genius more than I do, and no one had so great a wish to love 
him personally, though personally we had not the means of becoming 
very intimate. In his family distress (deeply to be deprecated, and in 
which probably he can yet be excused) I still looked to some moment of 
reflection when bad advisers (and, except you were one, I have heard of 
few whom I should call good) were distant from the side of one who is so 
much the child of feeling and emotion. An opportunity was once afforded 
me of interfering, but things appeared to me to have gone too far; yet, 
even after all, I wish I had tried it, for Lord Byron always seemed to 
give me credit for wishing him sincerely well, and knew me to be superior 
to what Commodore Trunnion would call ‘the trash of literary envy and 


petty rivalry.’” 


Perhaps the most curious circumstance in connection with Byron’s 
relation to Murray was his refusal at the outset to accept anything 
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for his poems, when contrasted with the hard bargains which he 
afterwards drove. Before writing ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ he had heard that Scott was paid a thousand pounds for 
‘Marmion,’ and he referred to him on that account as “ Apollo's 
venal son.” As years passed on Byron’s great object was to attain 
the highest price for his own verse. No publisher could have 
dealt with an author on more liberal terms than John Murray dealt 
with Byron, and with others also who less deserved to be treated on 
a princely footing. Some publishers are skilful in estimating an 
author’s value in the market without having read a line by him; 
others exercise their own judgment after perusing his writings, 
and John Murray was one of the latter. When Byron forwarded 
‘Parisina’ and the ‘Siege of Corinth’ to him he wrote in reply: 


“T tore open the packet you sent me, and have found in it a pearl. It 
is very interesting, pathetic, beautiful—do you know, I would almost say 
moral. I am really writing to you before the billows of the passions you 
excited have subsided. I have been most agreeably disappointed (a word 
I cannot associate with the poem) at the story, which—what you hinted 
to me and wrote—had alarmed me; and I should not have read it aloud 
to my wife if my eyes had not traced the delicate hand [Lady Byron’s] 
that transcribed it. This poem is all action and interest; not a line but 
what is necessary.” 


It was not always that John Murray’s judgment was so little at 
fault as in the present case. He was disposed to take an over- 
sanguine view, and he often paid large sums for works which were 
failures. When he offered Crabbe three thousand pounds for tho 
copyright of his poems, the venerable poet was taken aback, and 
then he went to the Messrs. Longman to learn what offer they 
would make. They offered one thousand pounds only, and then 
Crabbe gladly closed with John Murray’s offer, and carried the notes 
in his pocket to show his son how rich he had grown. The 
liberality of John Murray had its drawback. Authors of both 
sexes expected that he would gladly pay the sums to which they 
considered themselves entitled; and few authors, and none of the 
fairer sex, have ever yet received from a publisher more than 
they considered to be their due. The result of the worry which 
John Murray experienced from the cultivators of the muse was to 
make him resolve to have nothing to do with poetry except as a 
reader for his own gratification. 

The world has lost nothing, probably, by the refusal of John 
Murray to publish many of the works which were submitted to him. 
Yet every intelligent reader must feel grateful to him for having 
published some of Jane Austen’s exquisite novels, and of 
‘Emma’ in particular. If doubt existed as to Gifford’s critical 
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faculty, it would not be entertained after reading his remarks about 
Jane Austen. She had forwarded the manuscript of ‘Emma’ to 
John Murray, and he requested Gifford to give his opinion upon it, 
asking him to read ‘Pride and Prejudice’ first, as he himself had 
done. Gifford read ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ and pronounced it 
very good, adding : 


“ Of ‘Emma’ I have nothing but good to say. I was sure of the writer 
before you mentioned her. The MS., though plainly written, has yet some, 
indeed many, little omissions; and an expression may now and then be 
amended in passing through the press. I will readily undertake the 
revision.” 


Murray wrote to Byron in September, 1817, and told him the 
names of the works which he was preparing for publication, among 
them being two novels “ left by Miss Austen, the ingenious author 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ who, I am sorry to say, died about six 
weeks ago.” These novels were ‘Northanger Abbey’ and 
‘Persuasion.’ Ina letter to the Marchioness of Abercorn, written 
later in the same year, Murray says: “ I am printing two short, but 
very clever novels by poor Miss Austen, the author of ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice.’” The Marchioness wrote in her reply: “ Pray send us 
Miss Austen’s novels the moment youcan. Lord Abercorn thinks 
them next to W. Scott’s (if they are by W. Scott); it is a great pity 
that we shall have no more of hers.” These contemporary references 
to Jane Austen have a value inasmuch as they contribute to show, 
what some persons have doubted, that her merits were appreciated 
long before the attention of the public was directed to them by the 
enthusiastic praise of such men as Sir Walter Scott and Macaulay. 

As a result of publishing many works which were successful, and 
of paying for them most liberally, John Murray was overwhelmed 
with requests to give new books to the world and thousands to their 
authors. Allan Cunningham put in neat terms, when asking 
Murray to become his publisher, what other correspondents expressed 
in a clumsier fashion : 


“Need I tell you the reasons which induce me to think of you? The 
external grace which you cast over all your productions, the certainty 
of their winning public favour if they deserve it, and the liberality which 
you show to all those, and they are many, who are so fortunate as to walk 
in the highway to fame, of which the English name is Albemarle Street.” 


When John Murray died, on the 27th of June, 1843, at the age 
of sixty-five, he left behind him an honoured name, and the deserved 
reputation of having raised the business of publishing to the level 
at which it now stands. He had a high ideal, as is shown by this: 
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remark to a correspondent: “The business of a publishing book- 
seller is not in his shop, or even in his connections, but in his 
brains.” The applause of a brother publisher and one of note must 
have been very sweet to John Murray. In 1816 William Blackwood 
wrote to him: 


“In your connections with literary men, when I consider the books you 
have published and are to publish, you have the happiness of making it a 
liberal profession, and not a mere business of the pence.” 


Again : 


“It flatters me not a little that your views of our business agree so 
exactly with my own. Indeed, I knew this well enough before. You 
have it in your power fully to realize your conceptions; here I must be 
content to creep on; but limited as my sphere for some time must be, I 
will always be able, I hope, to keep up the character and respect which I 
consider is due to our profession when liberally conducted. Every one 
will regret that they did not push on this improvement in literature at 
the periods most favourable for its advancement, but I don’t think you 
have much reason to blame yourself.” 


John Murray brought a clear intellect, an enlarged mind, and 
liberal sentiments to the business which he inherited, and which he 
left infinitely better in every respect than he found it. Though not 
strictly a man of letters, he was emphatically a lover of literature, 
and he was as gratified when adding a good book to the world’s 
stock, as when adding to his fortune. A publisher’s roll of fame is 
the catalogue of his books, and few publishers can show a better title 
to affectionate remembrance than those of the House of Murray. 
It has survived for three generations, and its vigour or prospect of 
life show neither decay nor diminution. The traditions which are 
faithfully preserved and followed are set forth in the two volumes 
which Dr. Smiles has produced, and these are honourable alike to 
the firm which cherishes them and to the business in which they 
originated. No one who peruses the fascinating story of ‘A 
Publisher and his Friends’ will wonder that the House of Murray 
should now occupy a position which is almost unique. 


W. Fraser Rae. 
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SVP. 


Come to Holland, man of business, for a week or so with me; 
Come and see the little country Man has wrested from the 
sea. 


Soothe thy soul awhile in Holland, land reclaimed from tide 
and flood, 


Where the cattle and the people chew an everlasting cud. 


Set aside thy hat of topness, and thy coat of shining twill, 


“Chuck” thy ledgers and thy day-books, cut thy ear-supported 
quill. 


Come and see the tulips blooming as they bloomed in days of 
yore; 

Come and hear the North Sea lapping on the Scheveningen 
shore. 


Never mind those wretched T-cloths, and those shirtings you 
call grey, 


At the prices you are getting you are giving them away. 


And ever up from Liverpool, by telegraph or mail, 
Comes the banshee of the spinner in a cotton-woolly wail. 


“Cotton hardens! Cotton hardens!” and as cotton must be 
had, 


Brokers jog along, but spinners gallop wildly to the bad. 


“Cotton hardens! Cotton hardens!” madness lies in the 
refrain ; 
For the hardening of cotton tends to softening of the brain. 


Leave the cotton of the future; cease to play upon the 
“ spot ;” 
For work without a profit is unmitigated rot. 
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Don’t postpone your little outing till the August heat and cram; 
Come along with me to Harwich and across to Rotterdam. 


With a minimum of luggage, and a maximum of “go,” 
Board the packet like a pirate, dive immediately below: 


Tip the steward, say, two shillings, hint a possible two more; 
And we twain shall hold the cabin which is really meant for 
four. 


Then as dawn is softly shutting out the night with silver bars, 
We will go on deck and find that we are steaming up the 
Maas. 


Find the land, unlike all other lands, reclaimed from tide and 
flood, 


Where the cattle and the people chew an everlasting cud. 


Where the sails of countless windmills rolling round and round 
and round, 


Give a soft susurrant echo of a swishing swirling sound. 


Where the spires of many churches stretch for miles and miles 
away, 


In an atmosphere of stillness, and a dawn of silver grey. 


Every hour will Nature open out her galleries for us, 
No admission or umbrella fees, no catalogue or fuss. 


For the avenues of poplars will be tinged with brownish-green, 
And the early flowers of spring-time in the polders will be seen. 


And the Haarlem fields and meadows will be bright with every 
hue, 


For the Dutchman grows his tulips in a way we never do. 


And the houses with their gables and their carven gateways 
stand, 


As they stood when Philip sent the Inquisition through the 
land. 


And the cattle dot the polders, feeding ever to the full, 
As they were when fame disturbed them to remove Paul 
Potter’s Bull. 
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There are vrows who peel potatoes, and have features coarse 
and hard, 


And we recognise the models who once sat to Van Ostade. 


There are boors who play at skittles with the selfsame jests 
and jeers 


As they did when they were placed upon the canvas of Teniers. 


While the rays of sun at evening strike the windmill all aslant, 
Just as once before they struck it when arrested by Rembrandt. 


We can walk along the margin of the cold grey Zuyder Zee, 
And behold the land beneath us stretching miles on miles 
away. 


We can watch the rain-drops falling from an ashen sky of lead, 


On the grass-grown streets and causeways of the cities of the 
dead. 


So renounce thy desk and ledgers, send grey shirtings to—thy 
aunt, 


Let thy unbought cotton harden into bales of adamant. 


The salt sea has its breezes, and the meadows yield their 
scents ; 


Come along, nor meet my pleadings with your specious argu- 
ments, 


Come and see the tulips blooming as they never bloomed before ; 
Come and hear the North Sea lapping on the Scheveningen 
shore. 


T. T. Gree. 
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Kane, a Soldier Servant. 


A STUDY FROM LIFE. 


By SARAH GRAND, 


AUTHOR OF ‘IDEALA, A Stupy rrom LiFs,’ Erc. 





His real name was Keene, but Cain he mispronounced it, being of 
Irish blood; and Society, reluctant to brand him with the 
accursed appellation of Adam’s eldest son, compromised the matter 
by spelling it Kane. And Kane he remained to us till the end of 
the chapter. 

He was a reprobate, and he looked old, but was in point of fact 
not so well up in years as he was in wicked ways, being only 
about forty when he came to us. He had served in the tropics 
for many years, and had had a hard life in other respects both 
in and out of the service, and that had aged him. 

He was a short man, narrow-chested for a soldier, “bad on his 
feet””—rather hobbling in his gait, as if his ammunition boots 
hurt him. His mouth was large and straight, a mere gash, 
hidden by a heavy moustache. His nose was broad at the nostrils, 
his eyes small, bright, “peery,’ and quick-glancing, but ex- 
pressionless, and set so deep in their sockets and so shaded by 
bushy eyebrows that their vivacity was not striking. His hair, 
innocent of parting, stood up on end all round his forehead, 
which was low, as it does in some monkeys. It was grey, and 
abundant. So also were his moustache and whiskers. The latter 
he chose to wear Dundreary fashion, although contrary to regu- 
lation, and the consequence was a standing order to shave, which 
order Kane met by a standing objection to do so. At first, under 
compulsion, that is to say in the presence of a non-commissioned 
officer told off to see the duty done, Kane had been compelled to 
dock his beloved whiskers. He would look ashamed of himself, 
and exhibit symptoms of mental depression for some time after- 
wards, but would appear eventually with his whiskers as big as 
ever, and an air of mild triumph not to be concealed. And this 
happened so often that at last none but new-comers ever thought 
of interfering with his whiskers—or, indeed, of interfering with 
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him at all. For Kane was a privileged person. He was always 
being humoured and let off, and had managed by dint of perse- 
verance to get his own way in everything. But whether his 
persistence was due to obtuseness or force of character, I cannot 
say. Only his position at the depot was unique, and he had made 
it for himself somehow. He was a time-expired man, who ought 
to have been retired long before, and was only kept on by the 
connivance of everybody—at least of all who knew him; and 
there was always a chance of our losing him in the event of a 
commanding officer coming who knew him not, and sending him 
about his business before he had the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance. He could not have marched a mile or carried a 
rifle to save his life, and had therefore to be returned in some 
capacity which would get him excused from drill, and, accordingly, 
before he became a soldier-servant, he was attached to the hospital, 
and slept there. On arriving at the depot, his master lived in 
barracks for a short time, and, trained servants being scarce, 
Kane was appointed to wait on him as a temporary arrangement, 
but continued to sleep in hospital. He had never been an officer’s 
servant before, but it was thought that his honesty would make 
up for his ignorance; and the latter was not such a great in- 
convenience after all, as he soon learnt from the other servants 
what was required of him. In this new billet he was also 
exempt from martial duties. 

He proved himself from the first to be the most methodical old 
machine on earth. Having set himself to perform a duty at a 
certain time nothing short of physical force would prevent him. 
Lighting the fire in the morning was the first difficulty. He 
chose to do it at an inconveniently early hour. His master 
ordered him to come later, and he answered “ Yes, sorr,” respect- 
fully, but appeared next day as usual. The order was repeated, 
but the result was the same. When asked what he meant by 
coming so early, he would meekly hold his peace, but would look 
at the clock in such a way as to make his master doubt if he had 
not inadvertently mentioned that time, and the result would be 
a lowering of the master’s tone, and the eventual triumph of the 
man. 

When we, “the family,” arrived, Kane kindly came to help us 
to settle, and I made his acquaintance among the packing cases. 
I was in the front kitchen, and, hearing a curious, monotonous 
humming, I looked about to see whence it came. At first nothing 
was visible but a big box in the back kitchen and a stack of straw ; 
but on peering over this I caught the blaze of a scarlet coat, and 
there was old Kane on his knees, his bushy grey whiskers all 
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powdered with sawdust, unpacking some Oriental china with a 
loving touch that won my heart. He was too absorbed to notice 
me, but that does not mean that he was working hard. He was 
merely interested in some good specimens of an art entirely new to 
him. He took each plate up tenderly and admired it on all sides, 
and then laid it on the ground and looked at it from a distance 
with a pleased expression of countenance ; and all the time he 
kept up a hum as incessant as the babble of a brook. 

He had come to help us also as a temporary arrangement. As 
a servant he was practically useless. The notion of Kane with 
his curious feet, in livery, or Kane with his bushy whiskers 
waiting at table, was ridiculous; but before he had been a week 
in the house he had cast his spell upon us. A sense of humour is 
in the family; he amused us; and so we kept him—and got a 
maid to do his work. 

But it must not be supposed that he did absolutely nothing. 
He took a certain amount on himself when he first came, and did 
that amount with the regularity of clockwork, but neither more 
nor less, however much he might be begged, prayed, conciliated, 
threatened, commanded, or caressed. In the early morning he 
brushed boots, polished some brass-work about the front door, 
rubbed up his master’s spurs and spur-chains, and brushed his 
coats and hats. The latter he did with an energy and frequency 
that destroyed the nap very early in their existence. He must 
have found something morally elevating in the brushing of hats, 
for if he happened to be in a more than usually conscientious 
mood, he returned to them and did them again. The overcoats 
he brushed as they hung from the pegs as if he were grooming a 
horse—balancing himself against them with his left hand, curry- 
combing with his right, and looking out sharply as it were for a 
kick, while he kept up that buzzing noise through his puffed-out 
lips, which seems to be indispensable in the grooming of a horse. 

In the afternoon he cleaned the knives and plate, and smoked a 
pipe; and I think that was all he did do. He also fed the birds 
and cats, but that wasin the morning before breakfast. The cats 
he did not like, but as they were members of the family he was 
always polite to them. For Kane was loyal before everything. 

His attachment to the youngest of our party, a little, golden- 
haired boy of six, was dog-like in its dumb fidelity. They were 
always together if Kane could manage it, and he never objected to 
anything he had to do for the child. He would grub about in 
the ditches for monsters to put in his aquarium, and bring 
buckets of water of his own accord for it; and he would even 
carry parcels up from the town for the boy, although it is against 
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orders for a soldier to be seen carrying a parcel, and is the thing 
all others that they most dislike to have to do. They were a 
curious pair, the bright intelligent child with his babble of 
innocent talk and laughter, and the wreck of a man, vice-worn, 
silent, and subdued. What passed through his “dim, dreaming 
consciousness ” as he listened to the boy was often a subject of 
speculation, but Kane could not have expressed it himself. He 
had not even been taught to read and write; every intellectual 
faculty was dormant; probably his command of language was 
limited to the fewest possible number of words; his powers of 
comprehension were purely emotional ; it was through his senses 
that his brain was reached; but he did feel, I am sure of that. 
Things beautiful delighted him as they do a child, he appreciated 
without understanding them, and they made him “ feel nice,” as 
his little master used to express it— Oh, mamma, do sing that 
song again! It makes me feel so nice!” 

Ii was curious though to mark Kane’s limitations. Certain 
things which delighted us had no power whatever to move him, 
the songs of birds for instance. He knew that I enjoyed them. 
I brought up a thrush by hand one summer, and waited eagerly 
to hear him sing. He made no attempt for a long time, but at 
last one morning, when I was not thinking of him, I was disturbed 
by a noise which sounded like a cork being rubbed on a window- 
pane, and Kane came hobbling in, the bearer of good news evi- 
dently. ‘“Ma’am!” he exclaimed, “will ye haarrk to the 
meelodious throosh?” One noise from a bird’s throat was as 
pleasant as another to poor Kane. 

Kane’s strong point was his honesty, his weak point an 
amorous disposition. To be good looking was in Kane’s esti- 
mation to be virtuous, and he was consequently at the mercy of 
every worthless creature wearing a petticoat who chose to smile 
upon him. On one occasion, while he was with us, he stayed 
absent without leave, and, on being sought, was found in a small 
public-house with fourteen damsels, treating them all. 

There was some depth, doubtless, in this poor man which we 
never plumbed, some power to care beneath that surface of quaint 
ways. But it was a curious, lonely life he led, such a life as 
would have driven most men mad. As he could not read, he had 
no resources in himself, and his pipe was his only solace at idle 
times. In the afternoon, when he returned to Barracks, his day’s 
work was practically done. He left our house between three and 
four, and did not reappear until seven next morning: and usually 
spent the interval in sleep. He had no relations that I ever 
heard of, and made no friends. There was another prematurely 
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old reprobate, very like him in appearance, who was said to be 
his “chum,” but I do not know upon what authority, as they 
were never seen together. Perhaps it was the singular resem- 
blance which made the men say first of all, that they ought to 
be “ chums,” and afterwards drift into the habit of thinking that 
they were. They were men of kindred vices, which is always a 
bond of union, and of the same standing in the service, having 
been recruits together; but still I do not believe that they were 
friends, and I am inclined to think that Kane never really had 
a friend. The other men tried “to chum” with him, but he 
repelled them all, and went his own solitary way, silent and 
uncomplaining. I was going to say unobservant too, but those 
deep-sunk eyes of his looked out from under his bushy brows 
at times, and sparkled in a way that, taken with a slight quivering 
of the lips under his moustache, betrayed some change of 
expression disguised by that crinose mask, which suggested a 
doubt on the subject. But at any rate, there must have been a 
time when even Kane was young and ardent, full of pride and 
pleasure in the present, and plan and purpose for the future; a 
love-time when the ignorant private soldier had felt himself for 
the moment “equal to the god.” We never heard the details of 
the story. All of it that we do know, is what every raw recruit 
was told when he came to the barracks. ‘Do you see that old 
fellow there? Well, he cut his throat once.” “ What for?” 
“°Cos he was a fool.” “But why was hea fool?” “Oh, some- 
thing about his young woman. They didn’t hit it off. Deserted 
him or something. At any rate, he cut his throat.” ‘And he 
didn’t die?” ‘ Why no, ye idiot! how could he be there if he'd 
died?” And how, one wonders, after feeling strongly enough to 
do such a deed, did he drift into such passivity, taking no thought 
for the morrow, nor for anything else apparently ? 

But, although the apathetic state in which we found him had 
become his normal condition, he had his moods like other men, 
and would break out occasionally—break out of barracks and 
disappear for two or three days at a time. On his return he 
would be made prisoner for being absent without leave, and let 
off as a rule with a fine. Then he would return to us, slink into 
the back kitchen, looking very much ashamed of himself, and 
behave as usual till the next time. We were very much troubled 
about these drunken bouts of his, but the difficulty was to know 
what to do. Should he be sent to his duty if it occurred again ? 
Surely not, for in that case he would be discharged from the 
service, and then what would become of him? But wasn’t he a 
lioman Catholic? Why not try the priest? There was one in 
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the town at the time, of whom we knew something, and as a 
forlorn hope Kane was sent to him one morning with a note, 
detailing the circumstances of the case, and begging him to use 
his influence to induce Kane to take the pledge. The latter, not 
knowing the object of the visit, was surprised into compliance. 
The priest only induced him to take it for three months, thinking 
it not wise to dishearten him by trying his fortitude for too long 
a period to begin with. And Kane kept the pledge religiously 
to the day, and then he “ went on the spree.” He certainly did 
“go on the spree.” He must have been looking forward to that 
“spree,” and thinking of little else during the whole three 
months. When he returned he was still suffering from the 
effects thereof, and, taking advantage of the consequent depres- 
sion, we sent him again to the priest, and again he took the 
pledge for three months, kept it, doubtless enjoying the novelty 
of having something to look forward to the while; and then he 
had his “spree.” And this happened regularly for two years, 
during which time we had nothing but his periodical absences to 
complain of, as he never came to the house drunk. But about 
the end of the second year, the other servants began to find fault 
with him. They said he did nothing, and made himself objec- 
tionable, and they would rather do his work than have him about. 

We did not listen to these hints for some time, thinking the 
real truth was that a younger and smarter man would please the 
maids better; but, unfortunately for Kane, he broke through his 
rule at Christmas, and came to the house one day the worse for 
drink. He had a black eye, too, which he said was caused by a 
splinter that flew in his face, when he was chopping firewood. 
The fault was overlooked on that occasion, it being Christmas 
time, and every temptation having been put in the poor man’s 
way. But it happened again a short time afterwards, and what 
with that and the other servants’ complaints, we felt we must 
get rid of him. 

It would be hard to say why we were all so attached to this 
old good-for-nothing, but of all the household retainers we have 
had to part with, 1 think he was the one about whom we felt 
heaviest-hearted when it came to the point. The quality of 
faithfulness which we had discerned in him from the first was, 
perhaps, at the bottom of it. He was a worthless old dog, but he 
was our own old dog, and for that we valued him. That he felt as 
much as we did about it I cannot say, for he made no sign, but just 
plodded on in his old way to the last, and then stumped out, 
without a word to any of us. One day, he came and did his work 
as usual, but he did not return on the next. That was all. We 
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shall not forget him however. His accustomed place is still 
empty, and will not again be filled. 

I have thought since he left us, that his apparent indifference 
was entirely due to a certain shyness, the kind of shyness which 
makes a sensitive child dumb. He had no power of expression, 
and was shamefaced; but he must have felt. He left the 
barracks, however, when he was discharged from the service a 
short time afterwards, as he had left us, without a word; and 
from the day of his departure nobody ever saw him there again. 
He had considerably over twenty years’ service, and most men 
would have gone back to talk over old times, but not so Kane; 
nor did he leave any address behind him, so that nobody at the 
depot ever heard anything about him after he took his discharge. 
There had been a rumour for some time before he left us, that he 
was “keeping company with a young woman,” which meant a 
serious engagement, but the notion seemed so preposterous we 
took no notice of it, thinking it was chaff. Then it was said 
that the “ young woman” was not young at all, but an elderly 
widow with five children, and this news struck us as even more 
objectionable than the other, for we all imagined a big coarse 
woman with red arms, a perfect termagant in fact, for whom poor 
old Kane, who was quite decrepit, would be no match. The idea 
of Kane in love was ridiculous, but the idea of Kane in bondage 
was not to be tolerated, so we dismissed it. We felt he was one 
of those characters round whom the myth and story collect 
inevitably after their disappearance, and were prepared to accept 
all that might be said of him in future with caution. 

It was months before we heard anything, and then one of the 
boys burst in upon us suddenly with the startling news that 
Kane had gone on the stage! We received the announcement 
with derision, but there was some truth in it after all. A circus 
had been settled in the place for some time, and Kane was 
employed there to carry a flag in a procession at a shilling a 
night. This was the first positive news we had had of him, but 
soon afterwards I met him in the street. He was dressed in blue 
serge like a working man in his best things, but looked more soldier- 
like than he had done in uniform. I stopped to speak to him, 

“ And is it true that you are married, Kane?” I asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am.,” 


“TJ should like to go and see your wife if may. Where do you 
live ?” 


He at once gave me an address; but Mrs. Kane did not live 


there, and no one in that neighbourhood had ever heard of such 
people. 
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Concluding that he had his own reasons for misleading me, we 
determined to respect them, and accordingly made no further 
enquiries; and for the next two years we lost sight of him 
entirely. During the winter of the second year the Lancashire 
operatives suffered terribly from the prevalent commercial 
depression, and consequent want of work. Soup kitchens, and 
clothing clubs, and every other effort known to the charitable, 
was being made to prevent starvation and relieve distress, but 
numbers of the people died nevertheless, and quite a third of the 
population tramped away to other places in search of work; and 
as we heard nothing of Kane we thought it likely that he had 
drifted away with the rest. One day, however, I was told that a 
poor woman wanted to see me. This was an hourly occurrence, 
and we were all more or less worn with the constant strain. She 
was a delicate-looking woman, poorly, but cleanly clad, with a 
sweet and patient face. 

“T beg your pardon, ma'am,” she said, “ but will ye plaze come 
to see me husband? Shure he’s dying, he is. He wouldn’t let 
me come to ask ye for nawthing, but, now he’s going, he’d like 
to spake wid ye, if ye’d be so good” 

“ Who is your husband ?” I asked. 

“Kane!” 

She led me up a narrow stair into a large, light garret, a poor 
place, furnished with a chair and table and box or two, but little 
else. 

On the floor in the corner nearest to the scrap of fire was a 
straw mattress covered with canvas, and on this the old, worn 
soldier lay, partially dressed, and propped with a pillow made of 
a sack stuffed with straw and covered with an old rug. His wife 
took off her shred of a shawl and spread it over his feet, which 
were bare. He was evidently dying, but the bushy beard which 
he had grown since I saw him last was neatly trimmed, so also 
was his hair, and there was a general air of cleanliness about him, 
as of discipline and order successfully struggling to the last with 
poverty and death. 

He brought his thin right hand to his forehead when I entered, 
and tried to look impassive as the men do when they salute their 
officers, but he was too weak to conceal the gleam of satisfaction 
that lit his haggard countenance on seeing me. 

There was a little box near the bed, and I sat down upon that. 
The snow was falling softly outside, and Kane was very cold, but 
fortunately we knew only too well what would be wanted when 
we were sent for in those days, and a servant bad followed me with 
food and fuel and wine and warm blankets. When I covered Kane 
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up with the latter, he patted them with a pleased expression, and 
then hid his poor benumbed hands beneath them, glad of the 
grateful warmth. His wife resumed her thin shawl, and stood 
in apathetic silence, watching the servant making up the fire. I 
gave her some wine, and then she sat down, staring stupidly 
before her, while great tears fell at intervals unheeded on her 
folded hands. 

“Oh, Kane!” I said, “ why didn’t you send for me sooner ?” 

The woman roused herself upon that, and answered for him. 

“He wouldn’t, ma’am, because we wasn’t married—leastways, 
not as you would like. I had another husband, and he bate me, 
and he bate the children, and he took every penny I earned, and 
spent it on dhrink; and Kane ses, ses he, ‘Mary,’ ses he, ‘if 
you'll marry me, I'll pertect ye,’ says he, and I couldn’t because 
of the other mon. But he went away, and it was a hard battle 
to keep the childer, but I did it, and got a little home about me, 
and had a shilling in me pocket, and me close dacent, and the 
childer nate and clane; and then he come back and bate me 
again, and druv the childer out into the street, and used 
language such as niver was, and sould all me things for the 
dhrink, and Kane ses, ses he, ‘ Mary,’ ses he, ‘don’t ye be afther 
standing it, says he. ‘Hev him up, and the magistrate ‘Il 
separate ye, and thin ye can marry me,’ ses he. ‘I’ve got me 
pension, and you and the childer shan’t starve, whatever comes,’ 
ses he. SoI had him up, and the magistrate separated us, and 
gave him six months; but the praste wouldn’t marry me and 
Kane. He said I was still me other husband’s wife, but Kane 
wouldn’t belave it after all the magistrate had said about granting 
a separation ; so we went to the Registry, and Kane tould him I 
hadn’t a husband, and he married us his way. And Kane kep’ 
his worrd by me and the childer, he did, true for ye,ma’am. But 
the bad times cam, and I could get no worrk, neither could he, 
and what was his pension, ma’am ? a shilling a day, and three of 
them a week for lodgings, and five childer to keep. And I 
wanted him to go to you, and he wouldn’t, because why, he ses, 
ses he, we wasn’t married as you would like. And Kane got 
waker and waker wi’ givin’ his bread to the childer; and thin, 
ma’am, me firrst husband cam back, and they had a set-to, and 
Kane got the worrst of it, and he’s laid there iver since, three 
months. And I wanted to go to you, and he wouldn’t let me, 
because, he ses, ses he, we wasn’t married as you would like. But 
me firrst husband was killed last week, ma’am in a street row, and 
then Kane ses to me, ses he, ‘Fetch the praste, Mary,’ ses he. 
And the praste cam this morning, and we was marrid again, and 
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then Kane ses, ‘Mary,’ ses he, ‘go for the missus now.’ So I 
cam.” 

Too late. Three days afterwards I covered the straw mattress 
with hot-house flowers, the best to be had for love or money, and 
stood looking down at the quiet face, pinched from privation, but 
placid, with the look of content upon it which it had worn from 
the moment I entered his room. 

Poor Kane!—poor ignorant Kane! immoral old Irish 
reprobate ; liar, drunkard, inciter to bigamy, would-be suicide— 
dead for want of the bread he had given to his rival’s children, 
dead defending them and the woman he loved—faithful, honest, 
uncomplaining, considerate to the last; his poor, decrepit body 
gone to its hard-earned rest, but the chivalrous soul so long 
concealed from the world that wants words, ah! where in 
Heaven’s justice will it be when opportunities are considered, 
virtues weighed against vices, and the award of merit meted out 
to prince and private alike by the power which is no respecter of 
persons ? 
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Wanfaring by the Upper Dordogne. 


I wap left the voleanic mountains of Auvergne and had passed 
through Mont-Dore and La Bourboule, following the course of the 
Dordogne that flowed through the valley with the bounding spirits 
of a young mountaineer descending for the first time towards the 
great plains where the large towns and cities lay with all their 
fancied wonders and untasted charm. But these towns and cities 
were afar off. The young Dordogne had a long journey of over 
a hundred and fifty miles to make before reaching the plains of 
Périgord with their vineyards and corn-fields, where men are 
crowded together like ants in their hillocks under the pines. Nearly 
the whole of this distance, the stream would bave to thread its 
way through deep-cut gorges and ravines, where the dense forest 
reaches down to the stony channel save where the walls of rock 
rising hundreds of feet on either side are too steep for vegetation. 
Above the forest and the rock there would be the desert moor, 
horrible to the peasant, but to the lover of nature beautiful in 
its unvarying summer dress of purple heather and golden broom. 

IT had not been long on the road this day when I saw coming 
towards me an equipage more picturesquely interesting than any 
I had ever met in the Champs-Elysées. It was a ramshackle little 
cart laden with sacks and a couple of children, and drawn by a 
pair of shaggy sheep-dogs. Cords served for harness, A man 
was running by the side, and it was as much as he could do to 
keep up with the animals. This use of dogs is considered cruel 
in England, but it often keeps them out of mischief and I have 
never seen one in harness that looked unhappy. A dog’s taste 
must lie in this direction, or he would not when tied under a cart 
to which a larger quadruped is harnessed invariably try to 
persuade himself and others that he was pulling the load up the hill 
and that the horse or donkey was an impostor. 

The width of the Mont-Dore valley decreased rapidly and I 
entered the gorges of the Dordogne, where basaltic rocks were 
thrown up in savage grandeur, vividly contrasting with which 
were bands and patches of meadow, brilliantly green. Yellow 
spikes of agrimony and the fine pink flowers of the musk-mallow 
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mingled with the wiry broom and the waving bracken about the 
rocks. 

It was September, but the summer heat had returned and when 
the road passed through a beech-wood the shade was welcome. 
Here, over the mossy ground rambled the enchanter’s night-shade 
still carrying its frail white flowers which really have a weird 
appearance in the twilight of the woods. The plant has not been 
called Circe without a reason. Under the beeches there were aiso 
raspberry canes with some fruit still left upon them. After 
leaving the wood, the scene became more wild and craggy. The 
basalt, bare and sombre, or sparsely flecked with sedums, now 
reddening under the hand of autumn, rose sheer up from the 
middle of the narrow valley, adown which the stream sped like 
fleeing Arethusa, now turning to the right, now to the left, 
foaming over rocks or sparkling like the facets of countless gems 
between margins of living green. 

Then I left the valley in order to pass through the village of 
St. Sauve on the right-hand hill. There was little there worth 
seeing besides a very ancient Romanesque portico leading to the 
church. The form was that of a triumphal arch of the plainest 
pattern, but the uncouth heads and figures carved in relief over 
each face showed no classic feeling although they were mingled 
with the acanthus. There was a niche over the round arch. 

Many of the women of St. Sauve wore the black cap or bonnet 
of Mont-Dore, which hangs to the shoulders. It is a hideous 
coiffure, but an interesting relic of the past. The women of Mont- 
Dore would never have had the idea of making themselves so 
frightful, had not the example been set them by a great lady of 
the neighbourhood centuries ago. Seeing the chdtelaine with such 
a cap, they thought it must be beautiful; so the young and 
coquettish imitated the coiffure of the noble dame, and thus it 
came to be preserved to the present day. It is only to be seen, 
however, in a very small district. 

I consulted some of the people of St. Sauve respecting my plan 
of following the Dordogne through its gorges. They did not 
laugh at me, but they looked at me in a way which meant that if 
better brains had not been given to them than to me their case 
would be indeed unfortunate. I was advised to see a cobbler 
who was considered an authority on the byways of the district. I 
found him sitting by the cpen window of his little shop driving 
hob-nails into a pair of Sunday boots. When I told him what I 
had made up my mind to do, he shook his head and laying down 
his work said :— 

“You will never do it. There are rocks, and rocks, and rocks. 
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Even the fishermen, who go where anybody can go, do not try to 
follow the Dordogne very far. There are ravines—and ravines. 
Bon Dieu! And the forest! You will be lost. You will be 
devoured.” 

To be devoured would be the climax of misfortune. I wished 
to know what animals would be likely to stop my wayfaring in 
this effectual manner. 

“Were there wolves?” 

“No, none had been seen for years.” 

“Were there boars? ” 

“ Yes, plenty of them.” 

“But boars,” I said, “are not likely to interfere with me.” 

“That is true,” replied the local wiseacre, “so long as you keep 
walking, but if you fall down a rock—ah !” 

“T would not care to have you for a companion with all your 
local knowledge,” I thought as I thanked the cobbler and turned 
down a very stony path towards the Dordogne. It is always 
prudent to follow the advice of those who are better informed 
than yourself; but it is much more amusing—for a while—to go 
your own way. I had lunched and was prepared to battle with 
the desert for several hours. It was now past midday and 
notwithstanding the altitude, the heat was very great. But, 
for the discomfort that we endure from the sun’s rays, we are 
more than amply compensated by the pleasure that the recollection 
brings us in winter when the north wind is moaning through the 
sunless woods and the dreary fog hangs over the cities. When I 
again reached the Dordogne there was no longer any road, but only 
a rough path through high bracken, heather and broom. Snakes 
rustled as I passed and hid themselves among the stones. The 
cobbler had forgotten to include these with the dangers to be 
encountered. ‘T’o my mind they were much more to be dreaded 
than the boars, for these dry, stony solitudes swarm with serpents. 
Common adders are extremely plentiful, but there is also the red 
viper or aspic, which is especially venomous. Many have died from 
its bite in a few hours. 

The path entered the forest which covers the steep sides of the 
ever-winding gorge of the Dordogne for many leagues, only 
broken where the rocks are so nearly vertical that no soil has 
ever formed upon them, except in the little crevices and upon the 
ledges where the hellebore, the sedum, the broom and other 
unambitious plants which love sterility flourish where the foot of 
man has never trod. Here is a part of Europe that has been 
left from the beginning of all things to fashion itself as the forces 
of nature might direct. 
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The rocks were now of gneiss and mica-schist, and the mica 
was so abundant as to cause many a crag and heap of shale to 
glitter in the sun as though there had been a mighty shattering 
of mirrors here into little particles which had fallen upon every- 
thing. There was, however, no lack of contrast. To the shining 
rocks and fierce sunshine which seemed to concentrate its fire 
wherever it fell in the open spaces of the deep gorge, succeeded 
the ancient forest and its cool shade; but the darkly-lying 
shadows were ever broken with patches of sunlit turf. Pines and 
firs reached almost to the water’s edge, and the great age of some 
of them was a proof of the little value placed upon timber in a 
spot so inaccessible. One fir had an enormous bole fantastically 
branched like that of an English elm, and on its mossy bark was 
a spot such as the hand might cover, fired by a wandering beam, 
awaking a train of recollections of the dream-haunted woods 
before the trees grew solemn. 

The afternoon was not far spent when I began to feel a 
growing confidence in the value of the cobbler’s information, and 
a decreasing belief in my own powers. From becoming more and 
more difficult it became quite impossible to keep along the bank 
of the stream. What is understood by a bank disappeared, and 
in its stead were rocks, bare and glittering, on which the lizards 
basked, or ran in safety, because they were at home, but which I 
could only pass by a flanking movement. To struggle up a steep 
hill, over slipping shale, or through an undergrowth of holly and 
brambles, then to scramble down and to climb again, repeating 
the exercise every few hundred yards, is less delightful in practice 
than it may seem when contemplated. Having gone on in this 
fashion for some distance, I lay down streaming from every pore, 
and panting like a hunted hare beside a little rill that slid 
singing between margins of moss, amid Circe’s white flowers, and 
purple flashes of cranesbill. Here I examined my scratches, and 
the state of things generally. ‘The result of my reflections was 
to admit that the cobbler was right, that these ravines of the Upper 
Dordogne were practically impassable, and that the only rational 
way of following the river would be to keep sometimes on the hills 
and sometimes in the gorge, as the unforeseen might determine. 
Hitherto, I had not troubled to inquire where I should pass the 
night, and this consideration alone would have compelled me to 
depart from my fantastic scheme. After La Bourboule there is 
not a village or hamlet in the valley of the Dordogne for a 
distance of at least thirty miles, allowing for the winding of the 
stream, 


After a hard climb I reached the plateau, where I saw before 
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me a wide moor completely covered with bracken and broom. 
Here I looked at the map, and decided to make towards a village 
called Mermeix, lying to the east in a fork formed by the 
Dordogne and its tributary the Chavannon. Going by the 
compass at first, I presently struck a road leading across the 
moor in the right direction. I passed through two wretched 
hamlets, in neither of which was there an auberge where I could 
relieve my thirst. At the second one a cottage was pointed out 
to me, where I was told a woman sold wine. When, after sinking 
deep in mud, I found her amidst a group of hovels, and the 


preliminary salutation was given, the following conversation 
occurred : 


“They tell me you sell wine.” 

“They tell you wrong. I don’t.” 

“Do you sell milk then? ” 

“No: I have no beasts.” 

As I was going away she kindly explained that she only kept 
enough wine for herself. I had evidently not impressed her 
favourably. Although I think water a dangerous drink in 
France, except where it can be received directly from the hand of 
nature, far from human dwellings, I was obliged to beg some in 
this place, and run the risk of carrying away unfriendly microbes. 

Having left the hovels behind me, the country became less 
barren, or more cultivated. There were fields of rye, buckwheat 
and potatoes, but always near them lay the undulating moor, 
gilded over with the flowers of a dwarf broom. It was evening 
when I descended into a wide valley from which came the chime 
of cattle-bells, mingled with the voices of children who were 
driving the animals slowly homeward, and the barking of dogs. 
There were green meadows below me, over which was a yellow 
gleam from the fading after-glow of sunset, and in the air was 
that odour which, rising from grassy valleys at the close of day, 
even in regions burnt by the southern summer, makes the 
wandering Englishman fancy that some wayfaring wind has 
come laden with the breath of his native land. Suddenly, turning 
a corner, I so startled a little peasant girl sitting on a bank in the 
early twilight with a flock of goats about her, that she opened 
her mouth, and stared at me as though Croquemitaine had really 
shown himself at last. The goats stopped eating, and fixed upon 
me their eyes like glass marbles: they too thought that I could 
be no good. 

I hoped the village of Messeix was in this valley ; but no, I had 
to cross it and climb the opposite hill. On the other side I 
found the place that I had fixed upon for my night quarters. 
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Very small and very poor, it lies in a region where the land 
generally is so barren that but a small part of it has been 
ever broken by the plough, where the summers are hot 
and dry, and the winters long and cruel. Although in the 
watershed of the Garonne, it fringes Auvergne, and its altitude 
makes it partake very much of the Auvergnat climate, which, 
with the exception of the favoured Limagne valley, is harsh, to 
an extent that has caused many a visitor to flee from Mont-Dore 
in the month of August. In the deep gorges of the Dordogne 
and its tributaries, the snow rarely lies more than a few days 
upon the ground, whereas upon the wind-swept plateau above, 
the scanty population have to contend with the rigours of that 
French Siberia which may be said to commence here on the west, 
and to extend eastwardly over the whole mass of metamorphic 
and igneous rocks, which is termed the great central plateau of 
France, although it lies far south of the true centre of the 
country. 

At the first auberge where I applied for a night’s lodging, an 
elderly woman with a mournful face declined to take me in, and 
gave no reason. When I had left, she came after me and said, 
with her eyes full of tears: 

“‘T have a great trouble in the house, that is why I sent you 
away.” 

I understood what she meant; somebody dear to her was 
dying. A man who was listening said his brother-in-law, the 
baker, was also an innkeeper, and he offered to take me to the 
house. I gladly consented, for I was fearful of being obliged to 
tramp on to some other place. Presently I was in a large, low 
room, which was both kitchen and baker’s shop. On shelves were 
great wheel-shaped loaves (they are called miches in the provinces), 
some about two feet in diameter, made chiefly of rye with a little 
wheaten flour. Filled sacks were ranged along the wall. In a 
deep recess were the kneading-trough, and the oven, now cold. 
The broad rural hearth, with its wood fire and sooty chimney, the 
great pot for the family soup hanging to a chain, took up a large 
share of the remaining space. I sat upon a rickety chair beside 
a long table that had seen much service, but was capable of seeing 
a great deal more, for it had been made so as to outlast genera- 
tions of men. Bare-footed children ran about uvon the black 
floor, and a thin, gaunt young woman, who wore very short 
petticoats, which revealed legs not unlike those of the table, 
busied herself with the fire and the pot. She was the sister of 
the children, and had been left in charge of the house while her 
father and mother were on a journey. She accepted me as a 
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lodger, but for a while she was painfully taciturn. This, howf 
ever, her scanty knowledge of French, and the fact that a strange 
even of the class of small commercial travellers was a rare bird 
in the village, fully accounted for. The place was not cheerful, 
but as I listened to the crickets about the hearth, and watched 
the flames leap up and lick the black pot, my spirits rose. 
Presently the church bell sounded, dong, dong, dong. 

“Why are they tolling the bell?” I asked. 

“ Because,” replied the gaunt young woman, “a man has died 
in the village.” 

By pressing her to speak, she explained that while a corpse lay 
unburied the bell was tolled three times in the day—early in the 
morning, at midday, and at nightfall. The conversation was in 
darkness, save such light as the fire gave. It was not until the 
soup was ready that the lamp was lighted. Then the young 
woman addressing me abruptly said :— 

“Cut up your bread for your soup.” 

I did as I was told, for I always try to accommodate myself to 
local customs and never resent the rough manners of well- 
intentioned people. The bread was not quite black, but it was 
very dark from the amount of rye that was in it. The soup was 
water flavoured with a suggestion of fat bacon, whatever vege- 
tables happened to be in the way, and salt. This fluid poured 
over bread—when the latter is not boiled with it—is the chief 
sustenance of the French peasant. It was all that the family 
now had for their evening meal, and in five minutes every one had 
finished. They drank no wine; it was too expensive for them, 
the nearest vineyard being far away. A bottle, however, was 
placed before me, but the quality was such that I soon left it. 
To get some meat for me the village had to be scoured, and the 
result was a veal cutlet. 

I was not encouraged to sit up late. As the eldest daughter 
of the inn showed me my night quarters she said : 

“ Your room is not beautiful, but the bed is clean.” 

This was quite true. The room in accordance with a very 
frequent arrangement in these rural auberges, was not used 
exclusively for sleeping purposes, but also for the entertainment 
of guests, especially on fair and market days when space is 
precious. There was a table with a bench for the use of drinkers. 
There were, moreover, three beds, but I was careful to ascertain 
that none would be occupied except by myself. I would sooner 
have slept on a bundle of hay in the loft than have had some 
unknown person snoring in the same room with me. One has 
always some prejudice to overcome. The bed was not soft and 
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the hempen sheets were as coarse as canvas, but these trifles did 
uot trouble me. I listened to the song of the crickets on the 
hearth down-stairs until drowsiness beckoned sleep and conscious- 
ness of the present lost its way in sylvan labyrinths by the 
Dordogne. 

At six o'clock the next morning I was walking about the 
village and I entered the little church, already filled with people. 
It was Sunday and this early mass was to be a funeral one. The 
man for whom the bell was tolled last night was soon brought in, 
the coffin swathed in a common sheet. It was borne up the 
nave towards the catafalque, the rough carpentry of which 
showed how poor the parish was. Following closely was an old 
and bent woman with her head wrapped in a black shawl. She 
had hardly gone a few steps when her grief burst out into the 
most dismal wailing I had ever heard, and throughout the 
service her melancholy cries made other women cover their faces, 
and tears start from the eyes of hard-featured, weather-beaten 
men. How these griefs and sympathies of all humanity diminish 
distances and remove the accidental lines of race. 

Most of the women present wore the very ugly head-gear 
which is the most common of all in Auvergne and the Corréze, 
namely, a white cap covered by a straw bonnet of a pattern not 
unknown in England by those whose memories can go back a 
good number of years. At Mermeix, religion cannot be dying, 
for there were many communicants at this six o’clock mass, and 
what struck me as being the reverse of what one might suppose 
the right order of things, was that the women advanced in life 
wore white veils as they knelt at the altar rails, while those worn 
by the young whose troubles were still to come, were black. 
These veils were carried in the hand during the earlier part of the 
rite. The church belonged to different ages. Upon the exterior 
of the Romanesque apse were uncouth carvings in relief of 
strange animal figures. They were more like lions than any 
other beasts, but their outlines were such as children might have 
drawn. 

I returned to the inn. The baker had come back and was 
preparing to heat his oven with dry broom. I learned that he 
had not only to bake the bread that he sold, but also the coarser 
rye loaves which were brought in by those who had their own 
flour but no oven. Three franes was the charge for my dinner, 
bed and breakfast. The score settled and civilities exchanged I 
walked out of Mermeix, expecting to strike the valley of the 
Dordogne not very far to the south. The landscape was again 
that of the moorland. On each side of the long, dusty line called 
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a road, spread the brown turf spangled with the pea-flowers of 
the broom or stained purple with heather. There were no trees, 
but two wooden crosses standing against the grey sky looked as 
high as lofty pines. I met little bands of peasants hurrying to 
church, and I reached the village of Savennes just before the 
grand'messe. Many people were sitting or standing outside the 
church—even sitting on the cemetery wall. When the bell 
stopped and they entered, literally like a flock of sheep into 
a fold, all could not find room inside, so the late-comers sat upon 
the ground in the doorway or as near as they could get to it. As 
the people inside knelt or stood, so did they who had been left, 
not out in the cold, but in the heat, for the sun had broken 
through the mist and the weather was sultry. As I walked 
round the church I found women sitting with open books and 
rosaries in their hands near the apse, amidst the yarrow and 
mulleins of forgotten grave mounds. They were following the 
service by the open window. 

No, religion is not dead yet in France, but it generally goes as 
it ever did and ever will, hand in hand with poverty. Here the 
people might have revolted against their destiny and preferred 
beggary to labour so hard and so ill-requited as theirs, had they 
not clung to their fathers’ faith in ulterior compensation. I 
lingered about the cemetery reading the quaint inscriptions and 
noting the poor emblems upon wooden crosses not yet decayed, 
picking here and there a wild flower, and watching the butterflies 
and bees until the old priest who was singing the mass in a voice 
broken by time, called upon his people to “lift up their hearts.” 
And they answered: “ Habemus ad Dominum.” 

I had a simple lunch at a small inn in this village, where I was 
watched with much curiosity by an old man in a blouse with a 
stiff shirt collar rising to his ears, and a night-cap with tassel 
upon his head. The widow who kept the inn had a son who 
offered to walk with me as far as some chapel in the gorge of the 
Chavannon. We were not long in reaching the gorge, the view 
of which from the edge of the plateau was superbly savage. 
Descending a very rugged path through the forest that covered 
the sides of the deep fissure, save where the stark rock refused to 
be clothed, we came to a small chapel, centuries old, under a 
natural wall of gneiss, but deep in the shade of overhanging 
boughs. It was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and on St. 
John’s Day, mass was said in it and the spot was the scene of a 
pilgrimage. Outside, was a half-decayed moss-green wooden 
platform on which the priest stood while he preached to the 
assembled pilgrims. A spot for meditation this, but I had no 
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time to meditate. The young man left me and I went on alone 
into the more sombre depths of the gorge, where I reached the 
single line of railway that runs here through some of the wildest 
scenery in France. I kept on the edge of it where walking, 
although very rough, was easier than on the steep side of the 
fissure, for such it was. The earth’s crust had split open here in 
the process of drying or cooling in the vague past. Upon the 
narrow stony strip of comparatively level ground the sun’s rays 
fell with concentrated ardour and along it was a brilliant bloom 
of late summer flowers—of camomile, St. John’s wort, purple 
loose-strife, hemp-agrimony and lamium. At almost every step 
there was a rustle of a lizard or a snake. The melancholy cry of 
the hawk was the only sound of bird-life. Near rocks of dazzling 
mica-schist was a miserable hut with a patch of buckwheat 
reaching to the stream. A man standing amidst the white 
flowers of the late-sown crop said, in answer to my questioning, 
that I could not possibly reach the village of Port-Dieu, without 
walking upon the line and through the tunnels. 

When I had left him about fifty yards behind, his curiosity 
proved more than he could bear in silence; so he called out to 
me in the bad French that is spoken hereabouts by those who use 
it only as the language of strangers :—“ Quel métier que vous 
faites ?” 

I waved my hand in reply and left him to his conjectures. 

On I went, now over the glittering stones, now wading through 
the pink flowers of saponaria, then in a mimic forest of tall 
angelica by the water’s edge, until I realized that the peasant’s 
information was sound—that it was impossible to walk through 
this gorge except upon the railway. 

Presently, the rocks rose in front of me and the line 
disappeared into the darkness of a tunnel. I did not like the 
idea of entering this black hole, for I had brought no candle with 
me, but the prospect of climbing the rocks was still more 
forbidding. It proved to be a short and straight tunnel with 
daylight shining at the farther end. After this came another 
short tunnel, but the third was much longer and had a curve; 
consequently I was soon in total darkness. The only danger to 
be feared was a passing train, so I felt with my stick for the 
wires hetween the rock and the metals and crept along by them. 
From eing broiled by the sun ten minutes before I was now 
shivering from the cold. I longed to see again the flowers 
basking under the warm sky, and to hear the grasshoppers’ 
happy song. By-and-by I saw the light, the blessed light, 
flashing at the end of the black bore. When I came out again 
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into the sunshine, I was following not the Chavannon but the 
Dordogne. 

The gorge widened into a valley, where there were scattered 
cottages, cows, sheep and goats. Here I found a fair road on the 
western side of the river in the department of the Corréze, and 
being now free of mind I loitered on the way picking straw- 
berries and watching the lizards. It was dark when, descending 
again to the level of the Dordogne, I sought a lodging in the 
little village of Port-Dieu. I stopped at a cottage-inn, where an 
old man soon set to work at the wood fire and cooked me a dinner 
of eggs and bacon and fried potatoes. He was a rough cook, but 
one very anxious to please. The room where I passed the night 
had a long table in it and benches. There was no blanket on the 
bed, only a sheet and a heavy patchwork quilt. Ah, yes, there 
was something else, carefully laid upon the quilt. This was a 
linen bag without an opening, which when spread out tapered 
towards the ends. Had I not known something about the old- 
fashioned night cap, I should have puzzled a long time before 
discovering what I was expected to do with this object. The 
matter is simple to those who know that the cap is formed by 
turning one of the ends in. There were mosquitoes in the room, 
but they sang me to sleep, and if they amused themselves at my 
expense afterwards, I was quite unconscious of it. 


Epwarp Harrison BARKER. 
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Vightingales. 


In the lake the stars are gleaming— 
Furl the sails— 

Night is falling on the dreaming 
Hills and vales. 

Let the boat glide—From yon dingle, 

Where the fireflies dance and mingle, 

There comes music; that’s a single 


Nightingale’s, 


One begins; and then another 
Voice prevails— 
Each awakes a sweet-tongued brother 
Of the dales. 
One by one they waken, bringing 
Music like a fountain springing, 


Till the whole night rings with singing 


Nightingales ! 
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Her Vew Dressmaker. * 


AN ORIGINAL DRAMATIC SKETCH, 


By W. R. WALKES. 


Characters. 
Mrs. Forszs, a young widow. Masor Cuurnsine, 


Scunz. Drawing-room at Mrs. Forbes'’s. Easy chair L., chair R.C. 
Clock on mantel-piece, R. Other furniture at discretion. 


Mrs. Fores (enters). I declare that dressmakers are the greatest 
nuisances in life—worse, far worse than even husbands, for when poor 
George was alive I could coax a new frock out of him with one 
twentieth of the trouble it cost me to get it made. It was bad 
enough when the business was in the hands of tradespeople, but now 
that dukes and duchesses have taken it up, one encounters all the 
vices peculiar to dressmakers with aristocratic hauteur and non- 
chalance thrown in. (Sits, R.C.) Every one knows that the ducal 
house of Cordelie et Compagnie is the only place one can go to for 
garments; but it is much more difficult to get a new frock from 
them in a reasonable time, than to procure an invitation to their 
place in the country. After waiting for three whole weeks merely 
to give an order for a gown, I receive a note informing me that, if 
convenient—I presume to himself—their representative, Lord 
Adolphus Fitzculverin, will give himself the pleasure of dining with 
me this evening to talk the matter over. (Rises) There’s a pretty 
way of doing business! Makes me so nervous too; suppose the soup 
is cold, or the quails are overdone, he'll cut my stripes all wrong and 
I shall be ruined. Besides, it’s so embarrassing; how on earth can 
I talk to a lord about clothes? I shall have to dodge round the 
subject and lead up’ to it by degrees just as if I were trying to find 
out if his grandfather had been hanged for forgery ; and all the time 


* The right of public representation is reserved. 
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I shall feel conscious that he’s taking me in from head to foot, and 
saying to himself, “ My good woman, who on earth has clothed you 
up to now?” They all do that when you go to them for the first 
time, and it’s very clever of them; but it always makes me so 
‘miserable and ashamed, that I feel I must cry out to them, “ My 
good people, charge me anything you like, only make me fit to be 
looked at by you.” Oh! dear (sinking into chair), I wish there were 
no such things as clothes in the world! (Very slight pause) But no 
I don’t, life would be very dull without the pleasure of cutting out 
one’s best friends. Dear me (looking at clock), it’s getting very 
late. I wonder what I have done with the ducal letter, for I’ve 
quite forgotten the time his lordship fixed for dinner, and oh— 
horrible thought!—I may have ordered it too soon! I had better 
go and look for the letter ; now where on earth can I have put it ? 
(Ezit.) 
MaJsor Cuurnsix (outside). Oh, very well, I'll announce myself 
(enters—his eyeglass has slipped round to his back—stops at door. 
What the deuce have I done with my eyeglass—and I as blind as 
a bat without it? Can’t tell one person from another; never mind, 
here goes (advancing to chair R.C. with outstretched hand). Ab, 
my dear Lady Segrave, how do you——? (stops suddenly and examines 
the chair closely). Hullo, bad shot, nobody here! Ah! there she is 
(advances to chair L.C., again stops short). No; I verily believe 
there isn’t a soul in the room. I wish people wouldn’t have such 
deceptive furniture. (Looks at his watch) It’s strange that I should 
be the first arrival—a fortnight’s invitation—that always means with 
her ladyship a dinner of twenty at least. Perhaps my watch is 
fast. (Walks round and peers at the walls and furniture) House 
has been done up since I was here last. New decorations, new 
pictures, all the furniture shifted too. I don’t like this playing at 
blindman’s buff with the chairs and tables; it upsets a near-sighted 
man, especially when deprived by fate of his eyeglass. (Sits down on 
chair R.C., after carefully examining it) Ah! Tom Churnside, my 
fine fellow, if you were only a married man instead of being a lonely 
bachelor your wife would be with you now, and you could see by 
deputy. Why am I not a married man? Well, the answer is simple 
enough, because I am single. But why am I single? Ah why? 
If I hadn’t quarrelled with little Kitty Thornhill before I went to 
India, and if she hadn’t been in such a deuce of a hurry to marry a 
liverless, yellow-faced old Croesus, I might now——__ (Sighs) Ah! it 
was a very little quarrel—I remember, and all about nothing too; I 
have often wondered if I was really in the right. We were going 
to a fancy dress-ball, I in uniform, she as a peasant. One evening— 
Jove! how it all comes back to me!—I had been dining with her 
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people—her old aunt was reclining in an armchair as it might be 
there (pointing), sleeping off the effects of five courses and a bottle 
of Burgundy, and emitting gentle snores indicative of suppressed 
gout, while Kitty and I were—well, very comfortable in 2 remote 
corner. After a long interval of silence and—and—other matters, — 
she at last said quite suddenly, “I have decided upon the colour of 
my frock for the ball.” ‘Oh, have you?” said I. “Yes,” said she, 
“JT am going to wear pink.” I shuddered. (Rises) “ Surely, Kitty 
darling,” said I, “you won’t do anything so dreadful as that.” 
“What do you mean?” said she; “I certainly shall wear pink, it 
suits me.” “Oh, but,” said I, “can’t you see it doesn’t suit me?” 
“But you are not going to wear it,” said she. “No, not exactly,” 
said I; “but you don’t understand. I shall be in uniform, scarlet ” 
—I was very proud of my uniform in those days—“ we shall be seen 
together a great deal, for of course you will give me most of the 
dances, and think, oh think, how your pink frock will kill my scarlet 
coat ; and I would as lief you killed me as my coat.” Well, wo had 
a heated discussion; I implored her to give way, but she resolutely 
refused, until at last, drawing myself up to my full height, I said 
with all the dignity I could command, “ Katherine, the woman who 
does not respect the Queen’s uniform is unworthy to be a soliier’s 
bride.” She laughed, and I left ; and from that day we have never 
met, (Sits in chair L.) That peasant’s dress killed her love and 
coloured my life. 

Mrs. Forses (enters at door—aside). Oh! There’s my ducal 
dressmaker (coming forward—aloud) How do you do? So glad to 
have the pleasure of meeting you (shakes hands—half starts). 

MaJor C. (starts up, aside, after peering at her). Tl swear that’s 
not Lady Segrave—a guest, I suppose, she’s deuced friendly. 

Mrs, F, (aside). What a wonderful resemblance to dear old Tom 
Churnside—it quite startled me. However, to business. We must 
not waste time, but come to frocks without delay. (Aloud) Won't 
you be seated? (They both sit.) 

Major ©. Thank ye! (aside) Seems quite at home here; how 
strangely her voice reminds me of Kitty ! 

Mrs. F. (aside). What on earth shall I say? (Aloud— 
abstractedly) What a remarkably fine day it has been! 

Masor ©. (absently). Eh, oh! remarkably. (Aside, looks at 
watch) It’s about time some of the others turned up. 1 wish I had 
eaten more lunch. 

Mrs. F. (aside). Oh, I know. (Aloud) How charming the Row 
begins to look with the summer dresses ! 

MaJor C. Oh, ah! charming. 

Mrs. F. I suppose business is pretty brisk with you just now ? 
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Masor C. (turns quickly). Eh! 

Mrs. F. Oh, I beg your pardon. I mean—I presume your pro- 
fessional engagements are somewhat engrossing at present. 

Masor ©. (aside). Any one would think I was the greengrocer 
come to wait. (Aloud) Well, no! I can’t say they take up much 
of my time just now. We men, you know, are such material 
creatures. At this particular hour of the day our thoughts are ever 
centred on one engrossing subject, and one only, dinner. 

Mars. F. (annoyed, aside). How vulgar! ,Won’t talk business till 
he has fed; but he shall; I'll make him. (Aloud, sweetly) 1 
thought perhaps you would like to have a little chat while we are 
waiting. 

Masor C. (aside). Wants to flirt! Well, I’m willing. (Turns 
to her and assumes an engaging manner) Shall be charmed, I’m 
sure. 

Mrs. F. Well, I want you to tell me what you think of the little 
gown I’m wearing. It was one of Madame Celise’s; only of course 
I can’t expect you to admire it. 

Masor C. (not looking at the dress, but at her). My dear madam, 
I think it is unworthy of its wearer. 

Mrs. F. (aside). I knew he'd say that—they always do. (Aloud, 
smiling) Well, I dare say we shall be able to do better in the future. 

Masor C. I sincerely trust so—charms such as yours require 
perfect millinery—No, no! I mean they are worthy of perfection 
(twirls his moustache with a self-satisfied air). 

Mrs. F. (aside). Rather strong, but I suppose it’s all in the way 
of business. (Aloud) Do you think walking dresses will be worn 
short or long this season? They are so much more becoming short, 
don’t you think so? 

Magor C. (puzzled). Oh! ah! That, I think, depends mainly on 
the wearer ; but as regards yourself, if I may form a conclusion from 
the imperfect data available (peering at her foot, which obtrudes), I 
should say that short frocks would make your attractions deadly 
(agin twirls his moustache). 

Mrs. F. (very annoyed, rising and taking stage). This is too 
much! Lord or no Lord, I will not submit to fulsome nonsense 
from my dressmaker. 

MaJor C. (aside). She’s put out! Well, why couldn’t she let 
me alone? She would flirt; and how can a man pay delicate com- 
pliments when he is as empty as a drum ? 

Mrs. F. (aside). I suppose I must put up with it; but I’ll serve 
him out; he shan’t be paid for years! 

Mason C. (aside, looking at watch). Eight o’clock and nobody 
else come. Shall we ever have dinner, I wonder ? 
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Mrs. F. (seated). Now what do you say to our having a little 
talk about my new evening frock ? 

Masor C. (aside). Confound her frock. I want my dinner. 
(Aloud, politely). Anything, my dear madam, that interests you 
interests me. 

Mrs. F. (looking at her notes). Well, then, this is my idea, and I 
shall be so glad to hear if you approve of it. I thought that (speaking 
quickly) I should like the jupe to be of some pale shade of crépe de 
Chine, draped with point d’Alengon ; the corsage and train to be of 
old brocade, lined with poult de soie of a contrasting nuance and 
bordered with a ruche of ostrich feathers ; the corsage to be cut low 
with revers a la Directoire and opening over a vest of passementerie ; 
and I’m not quite certain about a Medici collar. There, what do 
you think of that ? 

Masor C. (aside). Whatintolerable jargon! She’s got dress on the 
brain. (Aloud) Very nice, very nice indeed, only to tell you the 
truth I found it a little difficult to follow. 

Mrs. F, (eagerly). Oh, never mind, I'll run through it again. 
“ The jupe to be of some pale shade of . . .” 

Masor C. (interrupting). Oh, no, no, please don’t trouble! A 
clear realisation of the conception has struck me like a flash of 
lightning. It is a grand—a magnificent idea, a millinery epic, a 
landscape in lace! (Aside) Will nothing stop her? I’m faint from 
exhaustion and want of food. 

Mrs. F. Is there any alteration you can suggest? © 

Magsor C. (quickly). Nothing, I assure you, nothing ; to alter would 
be to spoil. What! as the poet says, “add another tint unto the nose!” 
—I mean the rose. (Aside) She’s reducing me to idiocy. 

Mrs. F. (aside). He certainly has excellent taste. (Aloud) 
Well, now we must discuss the question of colour. 

Masor C. (aside). Oh, good heavens! I’m getting desperate. 
(Aloud) Oh, ah! of course colour—a very interesting subject. 
What do you say to pink with scarlet trimmings? Very tasty, don’t 
you think ? (She looks surprised) Don’t like that? (Speaks wildly) 
Very well then, scarlet with pink trimmings; nor that? (She 
stares) Then pink and scarlet without any trimmings at all, or 
either with both or neither with nothing. It really doesn’t matter 
now, it all happened so long ago. 

Mrs. F. (aside). Scarlet and pink, long ago! what is the man 
talking about ? 

Masor C. Don’t like any of them? Well, then, try something 
else, any colour you please. (Aside) Poor Kitty! Scarlet and 
pink. 

Mrs. F, (aside). He’s very strange in his manner. He must 
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have been drinking! It’s really too shocking! (Aloud, rising and 
going up) I think, sir, it would perhaps be advisable for me to leave 
you until the effects of your luncheon have disappeared. 

Masor C. My luncheon, madam! Give you my word I feel at 
this moment as if I had not lunched for years. Ah! I see, you fancy 
that I’m a little—eh? very natural on your part, for hunger and 
emotion have so upset me that I dare say I have been talking rather 
wildly. The fact is that your voice and manner remind me strangely 
of one from whom I parted long ago; it was those very colours, 
scarlet and pink, that drove us asunder, and some irresistible impulse 
forced them to my lips. My coat and her frock declined as it were 
to be on speaking terms, and both our hearts were drawn into the 
quarrel (goes L.). 

Mrs. F. (aside). It’s very strange. That’s exactly how Tom and 
I came to quarrel, and he’s so absurdly like Tom; but he is, he 
must be, Lord Adolphus, or he wouldn’t be here. (Aloud, coming 
down) Surely I have the honour of addressing Lord Adolphus 
Fitzculverin ? 

Masor C. I think not—of course I speak subject to correction— 
but I have always been led to believe that my name was Churnside, 
Major Thomas Churnside, of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

Mrs. F’. (joyfully). It is Tom! Oh, Tom, don’t you know me? 
Can’t you see who I am? 

Masor C. (aside). Coming to Christian names now; well, of 
all the forward flirts—(aloud, looking for glass) Know you? well, 
if you have such a thing as a No. 5 eyeglass about you I will answer 
the question at once, but if not—(turning away a little as if to look 
for glass.) 

Mrs. F. (sees i¢ hanging at his back and takes hold of it). There’s 
your eyeglass! 

Magor C. (turning round quickly). Where? 

Mrs. F. (giving it to him). Here! 

Masor C. Eh? Oh! Thank you; and now, madam, to answer 
your question. (Fixes it in eye) By jove, it’s Kitty! This is a 
joyful surprise. (Shaking both her hands)? How very glad I am to 
see you again after all these years—and you—are you a little 
pleased to see an old—h’m—friend ? 

Mrs. F. Yes, indeed, very. (Speaking impressively) Do you 
know I burnt that pink frock directly you left the house ? 

Masor C. How sweet of you! and I exchanged into the Rifles 
the next day for the sake of the uniform. 

Mrs. F. How noble of you! (Hesttating) I,hope—that is—is 
Mrs. Churnside in town ? 

Masor C. (laughs). Mrs. Churnside! That lady’s existence is 
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still in the cloudy regions of the future. But Mr. Forbes, is he 
quite well ? 

Mrs. F. (joyfully). Oh, he’s dead! (Recollecting) I mean, alas! 
he is no more. 

Masor C. Hurray! (Putting his arm round her waist) But I 
say, Kitty, what are you doing here ? 

Mrs. F. (looking at arm and disengaging herself). Receiving in 
my own house a decidedly forward visitor. And pray, sir, what do 
you mean by passing yourself off as Lord Adolphus ? 

Masor C. Your house—Lord Adolphus! Kitty, this is too much 
for a hungry man. I came here to dinner at the invitation of Lady 
Segrave. 

Mrs. F. My next-door neighbour; so you’ve come to the wrong 
house. Now for my explanation; do you know I mistook you for 
my new dressmaker ! 

Masor C. Oh, I say, Kitty (turning round as if to show himself), 
do I look like a dressmaker ? 

Mrs. F. You silly fellow, I mean a fashionable man milliner. 

Masor C. Oh, that’s what I look like, is it? Well, I suppose it’s 
all right—dress parted us, and after all these years it is dress that 
brings us together again. 

Mrs. F. Yes, and as it’s now too late for you to go elsewhere, and 


as Lord Adolphus has evidently forgotten his engagement, you had 
better stop here, eat his dinner and talk about old times ; so come, take 
me down (takes his arm). 

Masor C. (dragging her to the door). My dear Kitty, I'm 
starving. (Exeunt hurriedly.) 





Co Lesbia. 
(Catvitts, V.) 


Ler’s make the most of life; and love, 
My Lesbia, now whilst love we may ; 
A fig for all the spiteful things 
That frowning grey-haired gossips say. 


The sun that’s setting in the west 
To-morrow morn will rise as bright ; 

But we, once life’s brief light is set, 
Must sleep in never-ending night. 


Kiss me a thousand kisses sweet, 

And then as sweet a hundred more; 
Another thousand add, and then 

A second hundred, to our store. 


A thousand still, a hundred yet, 
And many a thousand more, until 
We've lost all count, so envy ne’er 
Shall tell their tale our bliss to kill. 


H. £. 





Sftar in a §arem. 
By TASMA. 


Waar is Iftar? my readers may ask. Iftar is Turkish for 
“ breakfast,” in the sense of the breaking of a fast; for, as regards 
the hour of the day at which it is taken, it would be better trans- 
lated by the word “supper.” During our stay in Constantinople 
in the month of April, at which season the delicious greens of 
sycamores, oaks, elms, and beeches mingle with the black foliage 
of the column-like cypresses and the lilac masses of the 
blossoming Judas-trees, and bring into brilliant relief the white 
palaces that line the shores of the Bosphorus, and the climbing 
terraces of red-roofed houses and beehive mosques behind them ; 
during this same pleasant month of April, it was my good 
fortune to be invited to share the Iftar of the ladies of the harem 
of Djevdet Pasha, then Minister of Justice in Turkey. 

The Iftar in this case promised to be of unusual importance ; 
for chance had willed that we should fall upon the fast of the 
Ramazan (nearly every visitor to Constantinople seems to chance 
upon a Ramazan, though it only occupies one month out of every 
lunar twelvemonth) ; and as every good Mussulman (and woman) 
abstains from food and drink during the Ramazan from sunrise to 
sunset, it might be supposed that the first breaking of the fast in 
the evening would mean a falling-to on the part of the ladies, with 
the full intention of making what the Americans call a “square 
meal.” 

Djevdet Pasha lives in a palace by the sea—that is to say, his 
residence upon the European shore of the Bosphorus, about mid- 
way between the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, is called in 
the Turkish language a yali, and the literal rendering of this 
word in English is “palace by the sea.” But the term palace is 
almost as elastic in Turkey as that of villa in England, or 
chateau in France. A great rambling, many-roomed abode, full 
of spacious, low-ceiled, barely-furnished apartments, is the 
residence of the Turkish Minister of Justice, though what con- 
stitutes its claims to be considered a palace I cannot say. Such 
as it is, it is to be found at Bebek, one of the many villages that 
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stretch away from Constantinople along the beautiful shores of 
the Bosphorus. 

We drove there upon a delicious spring evening, between five 
and six o’clock by the European time. What it was by Turkish 
time I forget.: The Turks alter their hour every day, taking sun- 
set instead of mid-day as their point of departure, and altering 
their timepieces accordingly ; and it requires an elaborate calcu- 
lation to discover that you are invited six hours earlier by your 
own watch than the hour mentioned in the Turkish form of 
invitation. For my own part, I would far rather have gone by 
water ; to’glide in a caique between Europe and Asia, with the 
waters of the Bosphorus throwing up diamond sparks from their 
shining blue depths, and the transparent air, full of light and per- 
fume, playingaround your head, while painted panoramas of palaces, 
mosques, minarets, cemeteries, and glorious gardens, all rising one 
behind the other to the high clear sky, succeed each other swiftly 
before your gaze, is in itself an experience of the dolce far niente of 
the most delightful description. It is true that it is as much as 
your life is worth to stir hand or foot in a caique, and that a closer 
inspection of the gorgeous panorama would often disclose dirt 
and discomfort unspeakable. But this is by the way. 

We did not go in a caique, because the evening was supposed to 
be unusually breezy (I did not myself see a ripple upon the surface 
of the distant water), and we could not go in one of the ordinary 
steamers, because it would have been a too commonplace, and 
comfortably economical fashion of transporting ourselves into the 
presence of the Pasha. We therefure resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable bumping and thumping that attend the unfortunate 
occupants of a carriage in the streets of Constantinople. Reinach 
compares them to the dried-up bed of a mountain torrent, and the 
comparison is such a true one that I can find no better. With 
the exception of the Grande Rue de Pera in the European 
quarter, and one or two streets along which the antiquated trams 
take their course, all the rest of the streets are like mountain- 
paths, into which irregular blocks and stones of all sizes and 
shapes have been tumbled, beaten, and hammered. Some of the 
streets are mere flights of broken-up steps, cruel to walk upon. 
Into most it is difficult, and into a great many it is quite im- 
possible, for a carriage to enter. Brilliantly-dressed ladies 
emerge from them in sedan-chairs, and hawkers in tattered 
turbans pass howling and shouting along with their load of 
vegetables, fish, carpets, and oriental stuffs; the dogs fight and 
mate and litter in multitudes, according to their own sweet wills, 
and the hamals, or street-porters, go doubled up past your 
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windows, carrying one a bed, another a piano, another the 
contents of an ordinary furniture-van upon his single back 
unaided. It is necessary to come to Constantinople to see to 
what an extent man can be utilised as a beast of burden. It will 
be believed that nothing but the glimpses of such a shining land- 
scape, all colour and glitter, as one obtains from the heights of 
Pera, could divert the mind from dwelling upon the penitential 
exercise of a drive under these conditions. Ours lasted at least 
an hour and a half. But upon descending towards the Palace of 
Dolma-Bagtsché, where the unhappy Abdul Aziz became (as 
Punch flippantly put it) “Abdul as was,” we found the 
macadamized road a great improvement upon the streets. And 
now the objects of interest were various. 

First there were the gates of the Palace of Dolma-Bagtsché, 
unjustly compared to Brobdingnaggian pieces of confectionery, they 
look like white marble, constructed originally after the fashion of 
the Italian Renaissance, but worked up by an architect with a 
frenzied recollection of Rococo and Indian and Chinese ornamen- 
tation, all jumbled together in a kind of incoherent medley in his 
brain. The result, to reverse the proverb, is rather gaudy than 
neat; and the decorative effect is further intensified by plentiful 
gilding ; and yet there is nothing that offends the canons of taste 
in these huge portals—ordinary rules cannot be applied to them. 
A gay piece of fancy architecture, gorgeously and lavishly over- 
laid, and bewreathed and begarlanded—that is the entrance to the 
Palace of Dolma-Bagtsché. As we mount the opposite hill, the 
palace of the Sultan, with its attendant mosque, set round with 
minarets like candles round a cake, softly gleaming under the 
evening sky, sets us thinking of the mystery that “ hedges round” 
the life of the haunted monarch within. Chapters might be 
written about the existence of Abdul Hamid, whom we had seen 
the same day (the only day upon which he leaves his palace) on 
his way to the mosque, with the inscrutable look, partly that of a 
hunted animal, partly that of mere ennui, in his half-closed, coal- 
black eyes. Our friend-guide tells us curious tales, in a lowered 
voice, of the terrors of the self-imprisoned monarch, himself a 
terror (as all autocratic sovereigns must be) to all around him, 
who yet finds a childish pleasure in constructing kiosk after 
kiosk, and entering into the smallest details about doors and 
windows like a self-enriched Cockney who builds himself a little 
“’ouse upon the Thames.” 

As we pass through the villages, the purgatorial paving meets 
us again. We are now skirting the Bosphorus, and so close to 
the water’s edge are we, that I almost expect every fresh 
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tremendous bump to tilt us over into the water. Most of the 
houses and shops are of the casual Oriental description; in some 
instances little more than sheds or tents, where one of the chronic 
conflagrations has destroyed some score or so of the buildings; in 
others tall, wooden tenements (I believe “ tenements” is the word 
generally employed in connection with wooden), in which the 
upper stories project over the under ones in successive tiers, held 
up in most cases by wooden supports. Every kind of out-at-elbow 
costume—the Greek, the Albanian, the Turkish, the Egyptian, 
the Arab—mingle their reds and greens and deep yellows 
in a picturesque blending of brilliant rags. A hundred studies 
for a Benjamin Constant meet the eye at every turn. The 
Turkish soldiers swarm in all directions, and the women, in the 
inevitable disguise of mantle, or férédjé, and veil, pass unheeded 
through the throng. 

Pack-horses and mules laden with stones and bricks, following 
each other in long dusty columns, obstruct the road. The most 
soigné individuals’ in the moving multitude are the rare 
eunuchs, lounging like Oriental “ John Thomases” outside their 
masters’ palace gates. They are invariably dressed in frock-coats, 
worthy of a prime minister’s wardrobe, masher trousers of the 
very latest Bond Street cut, and irreproachable tarbooshes. They 
are very ugly, with the countenances for the most part of beardless 
black baboons. But their mission is none the less to be orna- 
mental rather than useful, and we know that beauty only exists 
from a subjective point of view, in any case. 

And now we have reached Bebek, and we find ourselves on 
mythologic ground. Hard by, the Argonauts drew their legendary 
barque ashore, and overhead are the ruins of a temple of Diana. 
For my own part, 1am more occupied in watching what appears 
to me in the evening light to be a fearful evidence of the rule of 
the unspeakable Turk than in recalling my early lessons in 
mythology. Surely those are impaled Turks I see before my 
horrified eyes, stuck upon long poles rising out of the water. 
Groundless alarm! Those motionless figures are only fishermen 
perched like night-birds upon a dead branch. They are watching 
for the advent of the fish, plainly visible to the naked eye through 
the crystal depths. When a shoal passes by, they will give the 
signal, and their companions nearer shore will haul in the nets 
and capture the contents. 

And now our carriage draws up before the wide-open door of a 
great white building almost upon the brink of the Bosphorus. 
Two men-attendants in red fez assist us to dismount. We are in 
a kind of large covered entrance, half court-yard, half hall. We 
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are led up a wide staircase overlaid with matting. All is bare 
and clean, calling to mind the entrance to a hospital ward in 
England. At the top of the staircase we are ushered into an 
immense room, likewise very bare of furniture. There are divans 
against the wall. There is matting all over the floor. Small 
Turkish carpets are laid in front of eachdivan. The only piece of 
farniture is a very indifferent wardrobe or kitchen cupboard. To 
European eyes accustomed to rooms and walls “ chock-full,” as 
schoolboys say, of every conceivable article of every conceivable 
design, the aspect of this vast bare room is rather chilling. But, 
on the other hand, what a glorious prospect from the wide windows 
at each extremity! From the front ones, the Bosphorus, with its 
robe of royal blue; the mighty steamers from the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Marmora steaming up and down it, the graceful ships, 
the fairy caiques, the boats and barges sliding and gliding over 
its glassy surface; the opposite Asiatic shore a mass of spring 
foliage ; the white palace of Beyler-Bey reflected in the waters ; 
the dull reds and greys of the wooden villages giving warm touches 
of colour to the beautiful picture. From the back windows, a 
real English garden, all green lawns, flower-beds, chestnut-trees 
in full blossom ; elms with quivering young leaves, transparently 
bright and light, against the black stems; heaps of roses, a 
covered archway festooned with westeria in full bloom. And this 
garden is not spread primly out upon level ground. It climbs up 
an abrupt hill until it is lost in a forest towering immediately 
above it. 

While we are admiring it with all our eyes, as the French 
express it, Djevdet Pasha himself, a courtly little old, grey-bearded 
man, in European costume with a red fez, enters the room. We 
are introduced by our friend. But Djevdet Pasha cannot speak 
any language but his own, and the most we have achieved in 
Turkish ourselves is the repeating of “ Yok, yok,” an energetic form 
of negation, upon the many occasions when we are pestered by 
street-hawkers and beggars. But “ Yok, yok” is not suited to the 
present occasion, and “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles” do not 
suffice for an evening’s conversation. 

Luckily our friend speaks Turkish, and after a little exchange 
of compliments the old Pasha gives me his arm, my husband 
following, and we descend to the garden, there to await the firing 
of the cannon which signifies to the faithful that their fast for that 
day is over. It is a pious exercise to fall to as speedily as possible 
after this signal—and one of the rare occasions upon which piety 
and inclination are completely at unison. In the garden we are 
joined by the Pasha’s grown-up son, a kindly-looking, fair-com- 
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plexioned young man, with intelligent eyes and a somewhat insig- 
nificant jaw, partly concealed by a light beard and moustache. 
He would have looked better had he not worn a suit of clothes 
egregiously suggestive of a travelling “’Arry,” of the “ gents’ ready- 
made clothing” description, in bright grey checks, such as may 
be seen outside any Jew clothier’s in the City. Iam sure he was 
convinced of its entire appropriateness to the occasion ; but his 
neat red fez seemed to me the only saving clause in his general 
“ set-up.” 

Sons do not inherit the paternal namein Turkey. I cannot be- 
think myself of the name of Djevdet fils, but his kind reception 
of us I shall long remember. He understands French, though he 
does not speak it; takes a great interest in amateur photography 
and gardening, and placed his “ Oui, Madame,” and his “ Non, 
Madame,” with full understanding of all the questions I “ made 
bold” to addresshim. He took us round the garden and the farm. 
In the former, as I have said, there was a wealth of shrubs and 
flowers; there was even a plantation of eucalyptus-trees, the 
familiar blue-gum of Australia; but I doubt whether they will 
thrive in Turkey. In the latter there was the pleasant aroma of 
well-kept barns and stables. The cows, with their separate racks 
and mangers, standing upon sweet clean straw, and the horses, 
Russian in some instances, Arabian in others, standing well 
groomed each in his stall in a really noble stable of stone and 
brick. The Turks are very kind to all animals—witness the troops 
of dogs that manage to exist in the very poorest quarters of 
Stamboul. Djevdet Pasha had given a thousand pounds for a 
couple of Arabian sires. I am sorry they were not visible 
that day. Djevdet fils offered me a ride, and, as I unwittingly 
accepted the offer, he ordered two tiny ponies, black as jet, to be 
driven down from the field in which they were grazing on the 
heights above. In lieu of saddle, a bright piece of carpet was 
strapped upon the back of each tiny animal, and our host explained 
to me, as well as he could do so in pantomime, that hanouwms 
(meaning ladies) in Turkey habitually rode a califourchon. As I 
did not care to emulate the charming Maid of the Mill in Walter 
Scott’s tale, under the eyes of my Turkish hosts, I allowed the 
ponies to be driven off unmounted. 

The nightingales (it seems more fitting to call them the bulbuls 
in this connection) were already clearing their throats in 
preparation for the long-drawn note for which they are famous, 
when the sinking sun gave warning that it was time for every good 
Mussulman to be indoors and at table, in readiness for the signal 
to begin his breakfast, lunch, dinner, or supper, by whatever 
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name it may seem most appropriate to call this first meal allowed 
him during the day. Djevdet Pasha led me to the separate wing 
of the palace, forming an entirely separate establishment, given 
over to the sole use and occupation of his womenkind or harem. 
My heart beat a little faster as I approached the closed door 
leading into these mysterious precincts, and found myself taken 
charge of by a Greek governess in ordinary European dress who 
led the way. 

But arrived in the harem itself, I may confess at once that my 
first sensation was one of keen disappointment. My imagination 
had pictured a kind of enchanted atmosphere of perfumes, jewels, 
and broideries. I had thought to see odalisques lounging upon 
silken cushions, fanned by barbaric slaves, reposing against a 
background as like Liberty’s Oriental exhibition-rooms as possible. 
In reality, I saw nothing of the kind. Djevdet Pasha’s harem, I 
regret to say—or, rather, I don’t regret to say—is too virtuous by 
half. The ladies, as I afterwards discovered, are mainly composed 
of his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts. 

The Turks of to-day seldom have more than one wife en 
titre ; but they are very patriarchs in the protection they afford 
to all their female relatives. But I did not find out all this at 
once, and my first impression was that in the multiplicity of 
spouses who surrounded me it was a pity there was not a greater 
proportion of beautiful—and I must add of tidy—Mrs. Djevdet 
Pashas. The room in which I found myself was very like its 
counterpart in the selamlik, or men’s quarter of the establishment— 
that is to say, it was immense and it was bare. It was furnished 
with matting laid over its whole extent, and with long divans 
covered with striped satin set against the walls. The ceiling— 
not a high one—was brightly painted with wreaths, and the 
walls were covered with a common grey paper. The first to 
greet me, in broken French, was the Pasha’s daughter, married 
to one of the Sultan’s aides-de-camp—one of those who have the 
proud privilege of running full tilt after his Majesty’s carriage 
as it drives back from the mosque on Friday, the Turkish 
Sunday. She is three-and-twenty (as she told me), suspiciously 
“fair,” with wide-open pretty childish eyes, a handsome silk 
dress “ pitchforked on,” untidy brown hair, and a “ floppy ” little 
figure, without make or shape. Thanks to her, I get at a com- 
prehension of the raison d’ttre of all the other inmates. The 
stout, shapeless, smiling lady “of a certain age” on the opposite 
divan, with a loose Arab robe of gorgeous gold-embroidered blue 
silk, that cannot be kept on anyhow, and a gold spangled head- 


dress half toque, half turban, that docs stick on for a wonder, 
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is Djevdet Pasha’s wife. She cannot speak anything but Turkish, 
so we exchange des sowrires de commande whenever our eyes 
happen to meet. 

My attention is next attracted to a phenomenally fat young 
woman, whose charms are all swallowed up in superabundant 
flesh. She wears a French dress and jacket of the fashion of 
a few years back, and has a most self-complacent smile. It is 
evident that, in common with the rest of her sex in Turkey, 
her ample person has never been “cribbed, cabined, or 
confined” in anything approaching corsets. However, I am 
interested in her, because my friend, the Pasha’s daughter, tells 
me she was bought as a slave in Circassia. But the Pasha’s 
son—the young man in the “ ’Arry” suit—has made her his wife, 
and she is free, in the Turkish sense of the word. I fancy I can 
detect a little inflexion of disdain in the tone in which my 
informant tells me of these antecedents of her sister-in-law, or 
perhaps she is jealous because Mrs. Djevdet Pasha fils has a son 
and heir of ‘some nine or ten years of age running about the 
room, whereas she herself has only two little girls, who climb at 
intervals on to the divan. 

There is not time to hear the history of the various other 
occupants of the harem to the number of nine or ten, the “ cousins 
and the aunts” of the Pasha, for the cannon sounds, and im- 
mediately after we file into an adjoining room—a very bare one 
this—and all take our seats at a round table laid somewhat after 
the following fashion. A plate of broth before each guest; in 
the middle, a big red tray, containing tumblers of water and 
syrup, and small plates filled with sweets, caviare, sardines—all 
kinds of hors d’cewvre in fact, which are plentifully patronised. 
I am seated next to the Pasha’s daughter. A promiscuous rout of 
servants and slaves wait uponus. Some are white—some are very, 
very black. The latter wear the most elementary of coloured 
chemises or night-dresses, caught round the waist with a string. 
After the soup, comes a huge platter of little bits of roasted mutton. 
In deference to my prejudices, I am helped upon a separate 
plate, though I had come prepared to act upon the principle of a 
whimsical old friend of my childish days, whose paraphrasing of 
“A la guerre comme a la guerre” was, “In Turkey do as the 
turkeys do.” 

I am bound to state that separate plates are likewise set 
before the ladies of the harem. But this is the merest matter of 
form. By common consent all the forks are dipped simultaneously 
into the central dish, and bits are progged out and conveyed to 
the lips without any unnecessary delay. Sometimes the good old 
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maxim that fingers were made before forks is acted upon. I am 
not sorry now that my prejudices have been respected. The 
mutton being cleared away, another great central dish of eggs 
and onions succeeds. The same scene as before is enacted. And 
now comes a sweet dish of Turkish pastry—the greasiest, flakiest, 
lightest, sweetest, most surfeiting pastry in the world. Then 
follow artichokes stuffed with mincemeat, which are soon made 
real mincemeat of by the crowd of forks and fingers. More 
pastry—meaty this time—and then a very curious dish, which 
is attacked by a dozen spoons at one and the same time, that 
promptly return to the attack after leaving the lips to which 
they have been directed in the interim. Once more I cannot 
find it in my heart to regret that my prejudices have led to my 
being helped upon a plate to myself. This much esteemed dish 
is a kind of pap, with an unpronounceable Turkish name, spelt 
cavouk-guessu: it consists of chickens’ breasts boiled down 
with milk until the whole is reduced to a kind of sweet pulp, 
very filling and cloying. The pap is succeeded by a kind of jelly, 
strongly impregnated with essence of rose. Then comes a huge 
dish of lamb, and as a final and crowning triumph a huge platter 
of pilaf, with the rice boiled as it ought to be for curry—in 
separate grains, and properly greased, browned, and gravied. 
Even the hunger engendered by a conscientious adherence to the 
Ramazan has its limits. After oranges had been distributed to 
the company all round, the ladies of the harem repaired to the 
adjoining room. The servants and slaves flocked into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, where they and the children took thei Iftar 
with less of forks and more of fingers than their mistresses ; 
and I sipped my Turkish coffee, and lighted my Turkish 
cigarette under the direct protection of my friend the Pasha’s 
daughter. 

Her conversation enlightened me upon many points, though in 
the first place I had to submit toa very direct interrogatory. 
How old was I? and how old was my husband? What did he do 
in his own country? and where was it? ‘Had I ever seen Sara 
Bernhardt? &c. &e. 

After these questions had been satisfactorily answered, I was 
informed that a Turkish “Effendi” rarely married more 
than one wife. He was not considéré when he did so. If 
the speaker’s own husband were to attempt such a thing she 
would leave him at once. But polygamy was allowed. It 
could not be gainsaid that the Sultan had several wives, but 
they did not count. Only one counted. No! Turkish ladies 
were not so shut up as one supposed. They went out driving 
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and shopping when they pleased. It was very amusing to spend 
a day at the bazaars. It was true wives in Turkey could not go 
out driving and walking with their husbands, or even be seen in 
their company. It was against Turkish etiquette; it would be 
“shocking,” in fact. Nor did they ever share a husband’s meals, 
nor show themselves in the part of the house he inhabited, nor 
ever, by any chance, see or encounter any one of his friends, nor 
any gentleman whatsoever, nor go to the theatre, nor spend the 
evening out, nor travel. It was against the law for a Turkish 
woman to leave the country; it would not be allowed. Still, 
these trifling exceptions apart, Turkish ladies had plenty of 
liberty. They could visit each other, and shop (my friend laid 
great stress upon this point) when they chose. Their husbands 
were obliged to provide for them entirely, and to satisfy all their 
caprices. They could not be asked to do a hand’s turn for 
themselves—not even to nurse their own babies. In short, I 
think the Pasha’s daughter was of opinion that all was for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds, signifying as a matter of 
course the Ottoman world alone. 

Our conversation was interrupted by a summons to the evening 
prayer. During the fast of the Ramazan every Turkish house- 
holder of distinction shelters a priest of Moslem under his roof 
besides keeping open house for all Mahomedans, high and low, 
rich and poor, known and unknown, who may choose to present 
themselves for the Iftar. Our host, the Minister of Justice, 
spends some hundreds of pounds during the month of Ramazan in 
keeping up this traditional hospitality. The ceremony of the 
prayer on this occasion was singularly impressive. To witness it 
we descended a wide staircase, at the foot of which was another 
long, bare, spacious apartment, the low ceiling supported by 
pillars. It was dimly lighted from above by sparsely hung 
lamps. 

About thirty or forty women, in their house attire, but 
wearing the long white veil draped round the head, face, and 
shoulders, wives, daughters, sisters, servants, slaves, and children 
—white, brown, bronzed, and black—were ranged in kneeling 
rows, their foreheads touching the ground, their attitude the 
embodiment of self-abasement, in presence of the one indivisible 
God they adore. In the dim light these prostrate heaps, 
shrouded in their white veils, looked ghostly enough. The 
whole scene was mute and silent as a dream. Only at intervals, 
from behind a screen, the voice of the priest broke the stillness, 
and proclaimed, in a weird, nasal, monotonous chant, that Allah 
was the one and only God. Sometimes the veiled figures rose to 
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their feet with one accord—Eastern women are very supple, if 
they are very fat—then, as the name of Allah fell upon their ears, 
they flung themselves down in the same uniform manner, and 
rocking themselves to and fro, after the manner of worshippers 
in a mosque, laid their faces in the dust. My friend, the Pasha’s 
daughter, was good enough to sit upon the staircase by my side 
and act as chorus instead of joining in the performance. After 
she had explained that “Moise,” and “ Jésu-Christ,” and 
“Mahomet,” were all acknowledged by her faith to have been 
divinely inspired, but not divinely born, she proceeded to ex- 
pound the Mahomedan theory of Paradise. 

“ But ”—I interrupted her—* I have been told that there is no 
Paradise for the souls of Mahomedan women. Your husbands 
are to have houris to console them for your loss.” It did one 
good to see the scorn of the Pasha’s daughter at this suggestion. 
She imparted it in Turkish to the blandly-smiling Mrs. Djevdet 
Pasha, and the pair laughed until the blue robe of the latter 
slipped off her broad shoulders for the twentieth time. When 
they had done laughing, they informed me that there was no 
greater mistake than to suppose that Mahomet excluded women 
from Paradise. That his own daughter, Fatma, had been the great 
expounder of the Koran, which was written to guide women to 
Paradise by the same path as the one the men were to follow. 
That their husbands had better just go in search of the houris! 
Only let them try! Their wives would soon be even with them; 
for were there not Gilmans—men-angels—beautiful as the arch- 
angels themselves, and was not (only the Pasha’s daughter did 
not put it in this form)—was not sauce for the goose sauce for the 
gander as well? 

I humbly confessed my ignorance of the personality of the 
Gilman; and, the prayer being over, we ascended to the 
upper regions, where the Pasha’s daughter treated me to a 
specimen of Turkish, or rather Arabic, music. Seated cross- 
legged on the ground she “twanged the light guitar,” only 
instead of a guitar it was an instrument called, I think, the 
oude, which very much resembled a banjo. There was neither 
beginning nor end to the air. It entered without any pre- 
liminary into a monotonous variation, more like that of weak 
bagpipes or the trumpeting of a band of expectant mosquitoes 
than anything I can think of. By-and-by she sang an 
accompaniment; but the song was of a piece with the music—a 
ceaseless repetition of the same nasal droning, in which there 
was nevertheless something insistent and plaintive. One of 
the ladies of the harem was affected almost to tears by the per- 
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formance, which, to tell the truth, I had taken for the tuning-up 
in the first instance. But it seemed that the words were very 
pathetic, and that the piece had been composed as a kind of 
faneral wail in honour of a girl-bride (a cousin of the Pasha’s) 
who had died the preceding year. 

And here I will bring my description of the Turkish harem 
to a close. The dirge that echoed in my ears as I took my 
departure is a fitting emblem of the present condition of Turkey, 
where all things seem to tend to dissolution and decay. 








What is the Right Move ? 


A PROBLEM OF LIFE IN TERMS OF CHESS, 


“ Deep in the heart of the noble man it lies for ever legible that as an 

invisible just God made him, so will and must God’s justice, and this only, 
were it never so invisible, prosper in all controversies and enterprizes and 
battles whatsoever.” —Past and Present. 
‘My dear boy, you are fogging your mind with that antiquated 
copy-book maxim, which commences with Honesty and ends with 
Policy. It reverses the true order of ideas, and, like most pro- 
verbs, involves the fallacy of an insufficient induction. As a 
universal proposition, it is a gross delusion, here, in the City of 
Eondon, at the latter end of the nineteenth century. You talk of 
leaving me, because forsooth, I have just told you that I am 
unable to replace those trust-moneys we were speaking of, and if 
now called to meet my liabilitios I should be, it is admitted, 
several thousands on the wrong side. But what then? There 
are hundreds in. the City in the same position; scarcely any one 
knows; I shall retrench ; you must put up with a smaller salary, 
and in time I shall pull through. You are under no liability 
—not a partner, and your objection to continue with me, merely 
because the force of circumstances has compelled me to make use 
of other people’s money, is purely morbid.” 

The speaker was an elderly gentleman, with white hair and of 
imposing appearance, who twisted his gold eyeglasses throughout 
the conversation, which took place in the inner sanctum of an 
eminent firm of City notaries, of which he was the last survivor. 
Tin boxes and bundles of papers were strewn about, and the very 
atmosphere was redolent of wealth and respectability. 

“But suppose,” answered the other, “that you were asked for 
particulars of trust-investments, or a creditor died or became 
bankrupt, or the money entrusted to you were required, the 
rottenness of the whole position must inevitably become exposed. 
And, to say nothing of the risk, I feel it wrong to be mixed up in 
a practice tainted with such doings.” 

“Precisely!” retorted the other. “Let us consider your very 
respectable scruples. In the first place, it is exceedingly unlikely 
that these things should happen. My position is so unimpeach- 
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able that none dream of asking questions. If they do, a wave 
of the hand, and they apologise. True, circumstances may expose 
the situation ; but we are all liable to accidents, which form the 
salt of business and add a pleasurable excitement to City life. 
Besides, look at it from your point of view, what are you to do 
should you leave me? You can’t start for yourself, for I have all 
the connection ; your prospects of earning a livelihood as a clerk 
in a new situation at your time of life are very remote. What 
will your wife and child do? I have only to hold up my finger 
to find a score in your place.” 

“T think,” replied the other, “you should have given me an 
insight into your position when I told you I was about to marry.” 

“That would have been premature from my point of view, and 
is not the question now. Well, I assure you I entertain nothing 
but the kindliest of feelings towards you, and I am advising you 
solely in your own interest; but, remember, that if we do part it 
will come to a fight between us, and it will not be I who go to the 
wall. It will be commonly thought you have been dismissed, and 
I don’t see how you are to remove the impression. On the other 
hand, I shan’t live a great many years, then there will be a fairly 
assured position for you, however rough it may be on some, 
who will be much astonished at the amount my personalty will 


_ be sworn under. Well, you had better consider matters, and let 


me know what you will do.” 

The young man assented, and left the room. 

Middle-aged Londoners will remember a City chess-resort 
extant some twenty years ago. A series of long narrow rooms, on 
different levels, led from one to another, where, upon sanded 
floors, old wooden armchairs, flanked tables of age-blackened oak, 
upon which yard-long clay pipes were distributed for the use of 
customers; stained windows cast a half light upon the carved 
work on the walls and ceiling. The place was very old, and, for 
ought I know, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare may have dallied 
there in wit combat, and certainly Puritan and Georgian shippers 
and merchants must have smoked their pipes in its rooms through 
successive generations. A gorgeous palace now occupies the spot, 
replete with marble, upholstery, and encaustic tiles, where chess 
still flourishes, but I never go. The garish splendour overwhelms 
me, and I miss the dim light of my old-fashioned resort. About 
the time when this old place vanished, another antiquity also took 
its departure. I mean the old Guildhall library ; it, too, consisted of 
a range of rambling narrow rooms, darkly-wainscoted, old, dusty, 
and dirty, but infinitely preferable to its palatial substitute. I 
suppose want of space made the removal of the library a necessity, 
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but I could never understand why the corporation must needs 
destroy the building. Those who knew it can imagine the chess- 
room. 

At the latter our young friend used to play after office hours, 
and thither he now resorted. He took his seat, sick at heart, in a 
corner alone, and pondered upon the bewildering dilemma, upon 
one horn of which he must impale himself. Should he stay with 
a principal guilty of embezzlement and fraudulent breach of trust, 
or turn out with a very shadowy prospect of finding employment 
for himself, and livelihood for wife and child? Presently an old 
gentleman, with whom he often played chess, appeared at the 
door, peered in, and, seeing him, shuffled up the room with slow 
and limping steps, as if his feet were tender. A favourite attitude 
was standing with both hands stretched forward, resting upon his 
stick. After the usual greetings they put the chessmen in their 
places fora game. The chessmen of this establishment were the 
largest I have ever seen,and the boards corresponded in size. 
Playing there with men which would have supplied formidable 
weapons to an adversary, comprised no little bodily as well as 
mental exertion, and perhaps added an attraction to the place. 
They have long been superseded by Staunton’s natty and now 
monotonous pattern, and I should be glad to see again my old 
friends. There are chessmen still at Purssell’s rooms resembling 
them, but not so large. 

The old man sat down, blinking at his companion out of brown 
eyes, whose pupils seemed on the point of disappearing under the 
upper lids, leaving a crescent of white underneath. His long oily 
hair hung down in thin black wisps. He smiled over his thick under- 
lip, and was in short a rather shabby, kindly-looking, elderly Hebrew. 

The young man flattered himself that he was no mean player, 
but was greatly tantalised in playing with this adversary, over 
whom he rarely gained an advantage. The old Israelite did not 
play what is called the book game, but chose an apparently 
eccentric and purposeless style, seemingly without object, till the 
other found his position rendered hopeless by some out-of-the-way 
move. His favourite piece was the king’s bishop’s pawn, which, 
curiously enough, constantly came in the opponent’s way, causing 
hideous entanglements, and though the young man often con- 
centrated attack on this pawn, he could seldom capture it. The old 
man played quickly and without apparent effort, and his adversary 
sometimes suspected that when he was allowed to win, his 
opponent was laughing at him. 

The game proceeded, and naturally our young friend played 
worse than usual. His mind was indeed chiefly brooding over the 
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hideous revelation so cynically made him, and thinking of his 
poor young wife, and their little baby boy, who would climb up 
in his arms, and steady himself by clutching hold of his father’s 
hair, dabbing his little wandering fist into his eye. At length 
the king’s bishop’s pawn mated him, notwithstanding his usual 
struggles to capture it, and the old gentleman remarking that the 
other was not in his usual form, they desisted from playing, and 
for a time sat in silence puffing their long clay pipes. Later on, 
the elder began to talk, and gradually drew from his companion 
some account of his troubles. He listened to the end, and then 
knocking out the ashes from his pipe on to the table, said : 
| “My dear young friend, I have always liked your looks, and 
| am sorry to hear your account, but there is a deal of truth in 
| what your employer says. From what I know of the world—and 
F that is not a little—he may get through his difficulties, and be 
|| admired by the average man of business for his cleverness, and I 
| am sorry to think you are in a very difficult position. However, 
there is no occasion to lose heart, and you will find that assistance 
| will come from quarters least expected. You are threatened with 
a bad check, and this move may win or lose you the game, but you 
know that a pawn may be sometimes stronger than a queen, and 
with a little courage you may yet win your game; indeed, the 
chessboard is a picture of our life, and in difficult circumstances 
I often fancy myself consulting the chessmen, who know more 
about such matters than you may think.” He paused awhile, and 
then continued, fixing his eyes steadily on those of the young 
man, who in turn gazed at him half fascinated: “Mere pawn 
you are, and pawn you must remain, but you shall at least 
study pawn-life in a different sphere. Imagine yourself to be this 
pawn,” holding one up as he spoke between his finger and thumb. 
“Tt has been in as difficult positions as yours before now, and yet 
it queened in the end.” 

As he spoke, his form seemed to dilate before the eyes of his 
companion, whose senses, as it were, retired to an immeasurable 
distance within his body, and the world outside, of whose exis- 
tence he was conscious rather by intuition than by sight or 
hearing, finally vanished into infinity. 

“Eh! dear me, where am I?” he exclaimed, as his consciousness 
returned, 

It was certainly the same room, but how vast it had grown; 

r and he found himself alone, and seated on what must have been 
the edge of the table, with his legs hanging over an abyss. The 

tables presented huge expanses, vanishing in converging lines 
into the distance. His coffee-cup had grown into a huge vat or 
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tun, into which he could just peer by standing on tip-toe and 
grasping the edge with both hands. A lump of sugar fallen by its 
side, was now a block, from which a statue might have been carved, 
and an inexplicable hollow tube, long as a scaffold pole, proved 
to be the stem of a tobacco pipe. All the lights were out, yet he 
was not in darkness. Several yards away was a large dais or 
structure elevated about two feet from the table, and paved with 
black and white slabs. There were the chessmen upon it as large 
as himself. They stood silent and motionless, but there was a 
look of intelligence in their heads. Why! it was nothing but 
one of the chessboards which had grown with the size of the 
room—or had he diminished? He cannot tell to this day. His 
principal feeling was curiosity to see what was going on, and as 
he approached the board, the clock struck, and he heard the 
sound of music, upon which the chessmen suddenly began to stir 
and to change, and then ranged themselves into their two lines, 
moving to the music with military precision, and saluting one 
another as they met. There were four knights in plate armour, 
four bishops with lawn and crozier, kings, queens, and castles, 
and a crowd of peasants of all descriptions, among whom, dressed 
as one of the daintiest of maidens, he recognised his old friend 
the white king’s bishop's pawn. The set was complete save one 
pawn, and an imperious summons, which he felt no power to 
disobey, impelled him to occupy the vacant place, and, looking 
round, he found himself differing in no respect from his companion 
pawns. The kings and the pieces treated him with contempt, 
but the pawns hailed him as a brother, and the white king’s 
bishop’s pawn smiled a recognition from the opposite army. 
Was it fancy, or did the black king strongly resemble the 
old man? 

Presently, a note of the music, and he was summoned to make 
the first move of the game, and found he had no volition but to 
obey. His advance was answered by the cuemy. It was not a 
game he had ever seen before, and was played so rapidly that it 
was rather a dance than a game at chess. Before he had time to 
accustom himself to the novel crowd by which he was surrounded, 
and prevented from comprehending the scheme of the game, he 
felt a light tap on the shoulder, and with a smile and a curtesy 
the white king’s bishop’s pawn informed him that he was her 
prisoner, and, with strange feeling of defeat and mortification, he 
found himself retiring from the game before it had well begun. 
He walked off the board and watched the play from the outside. 
Presently, the same pawn who had captured him came tripping 
across the board, and stepping off it, sat down by the side of her 
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prisoner, on the edge of the board which formed a convenient 
bench. She looked up sideways with a smile, and began : 

“T am taken soon after you, you see, and you are avenged, so 
we have time for a chat while the game continues. We don’t 
need an introduction since we have so long known one another, 
and I have often wished to speak, but you never came here before 
to play with us in the hours when we come to life. You loom so 
large up above us, and I have so longed to know who and what 
you are.” 

He wondered what his wife would have said, could she have 
seen him so intimately greeted by this rather theatrically attired 
damsel. 

“TI am delighted,” he replied, as gallantly as he could, “and 
your company more than compensates for my capture; but how 
comes it that you are so soon taken? My experience is that no 
power on earth can take you.” 

“T am sorry to have given you so much trouble now and in the 
past,” she replied, “but may we not be some of those things 
which are outside of your philosophy ?” 

“Tt is from the heavenly region certainly that you hail,” he 
replied. ‘“ But do you not find it wearisome to be so soon out 
of "—he was going to say employment, but substituted “the 
game?” 

“No,” she replied, “I am only a pawn, moved by some one else, 
and if I don’t play in this game, I shall perhaps become queen in 
the next. But what are you, and how do you come here? Tell 
me about yourself.” 

“Well, I suppose I too am a pawn elsewhere, and if Iam not 
out of the game just yet, I am seriously threatened by another 
piece, and am wondering what move I ought to make. But how 
I came here is as much a puzzle to me as it can possibly be to 
you. Perhaps you can tell me who is the black king.” 

“T must not tell you that,” she answered, “ but you say you do 
not know what move you onght to make. Do you then make the 
moves yourselves in your game? Are they not dictated to you by 
some one else, as with us ? ” 

Ideas of foreknowledge, fate, and free-will passed through the 
young man’s mind as he answered : 

“Tam not quite sure about that, but it certainly does appear 
as if the choice of my next move rested with me.” 

“ And does your next move decide your game?” she asked. 

“Tt has very serious consequences to me and to others which 
you can hardly appreciate.” 

“Have you a bad game?” 
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“Very much so, I am afraid.” 

“Can you not resign and begin another ?” 

“We cannot resign our game so easily as you can; and if we 
could, we are not sure that we should quite like the next, or 
whether there is another at all.” 


“Don’t you play one game after another, as we do?” she 
asked. 

“We really know nothing but our one game. Some of us 
think we do, others say that after one game we cease to play 
altogether; and others again, that afterwards we are rewarded 
and punished for our good and bad moves; but not any one of 
us can tell for certain.” 

“ And how did you get into your present position ?” she asked ; 
“have you been playing badly?” 

“My position is the result of wrong moves made by another 
piece—I am not conscious of any such on my part.” 

“That is very hard that you should suffer for another’s bad 
play,” she answered; “but does not the player who is moving 
you take care that all the pieces make the right moves ?” 

“That is another thing we cannot tell,” |he replied. “We do 
not know, as I said, whether we are being moved or whether we 
move ourselves.” 

“Perhaps the player moves you badly, as you often move us 
amiss,” she went on. 

“Some of us have asuspicion to that effect,” he answered, “ and 
others think that there is one player who wishes well to us, and 
another ill.” 

“ And if bad moves are made by one it is another who suffers 
for it?” she asked. “That is very singular. If our players 
make a bad move, they lose credit, not we. Are you rewarded 
for your good moves?” 

“That is also hard to say; some of us think yes, others that 
our good actions will benefit the invisible choir who come after 
us, and similarly will suffer for our evil deeds.” 

“That is small consolation to you,” she answered. “ You appear 
to me to be a most remarkable race of beings, chiefly engaged in 
injuring one another, and very ignorant about yourselves, I 
would much rather be a chess pawn.” 

“True,” he agreed; “but do you know much more about 
yourselves ?” 

“ Why, yes, we know all about ourselves; here we have been 
and here we shall continue, playing our games, and that is all. 
What more would you have?” 

“Do you often play?” 
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“We play every night—one game—when no one else is by, and 
are working out the invincible opening to which there is no 
defence. When we have discovered it our task will be over, and 
the game of chess will vanish. In the daytime we allow you to 
move us about, and are vastly amused by your blunders. When 
this game is over I shall have to wish you good-night.” 

“ You would probably be surprised then to hear that you were 
all made by one of us.” 

“Impossible!” she answered ; “ but it will be delightful if you 
can tell me all about ourselves.” 

“ And yet it is true.” 

“You must be very good and clever beings,” she replied ; 
“wiser than ever I could have imagined, for we are made so well 
and we stand so straight, and our lot is so pleasant.’’ 

“ And yet we often play you badly.” 

“Yes, that is true too. You are the strangest mixture. And 
did you make yourselves, as you made us?” she suddenly 
asked. 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Then who did make you ?” 

“Well, really! you start the most insoluble of problems; that, 
again, I cannot tell you, or whether any one made us; we have 
different theories on the subject.” 

“Dear me! perhaps whoever made you is as much wiser than 
you think, as you may be wiser than I have thought you. After 
all, you know so little about matters, I don’t see how to advise 
you what move you are to make. What are the alternatives? ” 

“ Hither I must associate with one whose moves I think wrong, 
or I must leave him, with a very uncertain idea of what will 
happen in the future.” 

“That is to say, as far as I understand, you must either make a 
move not in accordance with the rules of your game, or you must 
make a move without knowing what will be the result.” 

“That is about it; but the second alternative may be attended 
with very unpleasant results which do not occur in your game.” 

“ But it is a move according to your rules?” 

“Yes, I cannot say that it is not.” 

“ And what is the penalty if you make a false move ?” 

“That is also uncertain: sometimes there is a penalty, sometimes 
there appears to be none, but some of us think the penalty will 
be suffered in our next game.” 

“Well,” she said, “it appears to me that in truth you don’t 
know the result of any of your moves, and the only rule you can 
have is to move according to rule.” 
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“It is very easy for you to say so who do not know the un- 
pleasant results that may follow.” 

« Ah! you have so little faith.” 

“ How can you possibly know that ?” 

“ Why, have you not often played us, and do you think we learn 
nothing of your characters? You often lose the game from mere 
fear of your opponent ; and if we could only speak, how often could 
we show you the better game. But tell me, if I refused to move 
according to rule, what would you do with me?” 

“Tshould have turned you into a draughtsman, or condemned 
you to play eternal ‘ skittles.’ ” 

“ What an awful fate!” she whispered, with a shudder. 

“But now that I know more about you,” he continued, “I 
should send you for further investigation to the Society for 
Psychical Research.” 

A look of interrogation. 

“ Ah, you won’t understand what I mean; but I can only answer 
your question by saying that those who have power over you would 
find the means of making you do right, my Socratic friend. And, 
indeed, I suppose that applies to myself also.” 

“Tt is all very puzzling,” she answered. “Iam sorry you can’t 
tell me more about yourselves and us. But see, the game is nearly 
over. Black will be mated in eleven moves, and I must say good- 
bye. [hope I shall see youagain. MKeep to your rules, and perhaps 
you will come back to us a king.” 

As she spoke, the music sounded the mate, and immediately the 
stir and sound of animation began to die away. The pieces stiffened 
again into chessmen, and the young man watched the fair face of his 
companion fading into a wooden block. Before she was quite un- 
recognisable he heard a faint “ Adieu! Observe the rules.” 

“Well, have you had a comfortable nap?” was the next sound 
that greeted him in harsher accents, and looking round, he saw 
the old gentleman surveying him with a queer mocking smile 
of interrogation. The chessmen were lying about in their usual 
disarray, and everything was as of custom. The young man was 
too bewildered to say much, and could learn nothing from his 
companion, who baffled his inquiries, and soon remarked that it was 
time tobe going home, and they parted. One result of our young 


friend’s adventure into chessland was that next day he took leave 
of his old employer. 
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Variety. 


_—_— 


Tue violet, "neath the coppice growing, 
Is aye the maiden’s quiet joy ; 

The heather, on the mountain blowing, 
Will catch the plaudits of the boy: 
Hail, matchless Queen of woodland rill! 

Hail, airy Monarch of the hill! 


When flowers thro’ all the world are springing, 
And every bud begins to swell, 
The train of maidens, sweetly singing 


Goes searching for the violet’s dell: 
“Hail, violets of the wood!”—they sing— 


“Hail, happy days of blithesome Spring!” 


When Autumn, with his misty weather, 
Spreads damp and dulness in the wood, 
The boys go climbing for the heather, 
And strip the mountain’s purple hood : 
“Hail, purple heather!”—loud they cry— 
“Hail, Autumn’s jest and jollity!” 


So tastes of men are ever changing: 
One loves the mountain, one the wood; 
One thro’ the world unseen is ranging, 
One proudly works the Public Good: 
Hail, still contented lowly mind! 
Hail, mighty movers of mankind! 








G. A. H. Rh. 
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A Piece of Dread. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Tue young Duc de Hardimont was at Aix, giving the waters to 
his famous mare Périchole, who had become broken-winded since 
the chill she had caught after the Derby; he had finished his 
luncheon, when, throwing a careless glance over the paper, he 
read there the news of the disaster of Reichshoffen. 

He emptied his glass of chartreuse, threw his serviette on the 
restaurant table, sent word to his valet to pack up, and, having 
caught the express to Paris, rushed off to the recruiting office and 
enlisted in a regiment of the line. 

Such a man may have led from nineteen to twenty-five the 
enervating life of a petit erevé—that was the word they were called 
by then—he may have half ruined himself with jockeys and on 
race-courses, or be tarnished by the excesses of a more debasing 
atmosphere ; yet there are circumstances when he cannot fail to 
remember that Enguerrand de Hardimont died of the plague at 
Tunis on the same day as St. Louis, that Jean de Hardimont 
was commander of les Grandes Compagnies under Du Guesclin, and 
that Francois Henri de Hardimont was killed charging at Fontenoi 
with la Maison Rouge. Therefore the young Duke, on learning 
that a battle had been lost by Frenchmen on French territory, 
felt the hot blush of shame_rush to his face as if some one had dealt 
him a blow. 

And this is why in the early days of November 1870, having 
re-entered Paris with his regiment, which was attached to the 
corps of General Vinoy, Henri de Hardimont, private in the 3rd 
battalion of the 2nd of the line, and a member of the Jockey Club, 
was on outpost duty with his company before the redoubt of 
Hautes-Bruyéres, a hastily fortified position protected by the 
cannon of the fort of Bicétre. 

The place was forbidding: a road, broken into muddy ruts and 
planted with broomsticks, running through the polluted fields of 
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the Paris outskirts; on the edge of this road a deserted little 
cabaret—a cabaret with trellised bowers where the soldiers had 
established their post. A few days before there had been some 
fighting there, and several of the broomsticks by the roadside had 
been snapped in two, while those left still showed on their bark the 
white scars of the bullets. The aspect of the house itself made one 
shiver. The roof had been ripped open by a shell ; the wine-stained 
walls seemed bespattered with blood. The torn-down bowers, the 
knocked-over games, the swing creaking in its soddened ropes, the 
inscriptions over the door, half effaced by shots, “Absinthe, 
Vermouth, wine at 60 centimes the. litre,” which ran round a dead 
rabbit painted above two billiard cues bound crossways by a 
ribbon, all recalled with cruel irony the popular delights of by- 
gone Sundays. And over all this, a black wintry sky was rolling, 
with great leaden clouds—a sky low, angry, threatening. 

At the door of the cabaret the young Duke was standing, his 
chassepot slung across him, his kepi over his eyes, his numb hands 
in the pockets of his red trousers, shivering under his sheep-skin. 
He was lost in sombre reverie, this soldier of the defeated, and with a 
heart-broken gaze was watching the line of hills hidden in the fog 
whence there escaped every moment, with a report, a white puff— 
the smoke of a Krupp gun. 

All at once he felt that he was hungry. 

He knelt down and drew from his knapsack, which rested 
against the wall near by, a lump of regulation bread, which, 
having lost his knife, he bit into and began slowly to eat. 

But after a few mouthfuls he had had enough; the bread was 
hard, and had a bitter taste. And to think there was no getting 
any fresh before to-morrow’s distribution, and then only at the 
goodwill of the commissary! Ah, well! there was a deal just now 
that was pretty rough to bear, and with a leap of memory he re- 
called what in past days he had been wont to term his hygienic 
luncheons, when on the morrow after a supper a trifle too exciting 
he would sit down near some window on the ground floor of the 
Café Anglais and have served to him the veriest trifle, a cutlet, 
perhaps, des ceufs browillés aux pointes dasperges, and the waiter, 
knowing his habits, would lay on the table-cloth and carefully open 
a bottle of fine old léoville, which he then set down to repose in its 
wicker cradle. Devil take it! those were good times all the same ; 
he should never get used to this bread of poverty. And in a 
moment of impatience, the young man flung his lump of bread 


into the mud. 
* * * * * 


At that same moment a private was leaving the cabaret; he 
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stooped, picked up the bread, and, going on a few steps, wiped it 
with his sleeve, and began to devour it ravenously. 

Henri de Hardimont was already ashamed of his action, and was 
looking with pity on the poor wretch who gave proof of such a good 
appetite. He was a tall, gaunt fellow, ill-made, with feverish 
eyes and a hospital beard, and so thin that his shoulder-blades 
stuck out under the cloth of his worn great-coat. 

“ Art thou then so hungry, comrade ?” he said, approaching the 
soldier. 

“ As thou seest,” he answered, with his mouth full. 

“ Excuse me, then. IfIhad known that thou wouldst have cared 
for it I would not have thrown the bread away.” 

“Tt’s not the worse for that,” replied the soldier ; “I am not so 
particular.” 

“No matter!” said the gentleman. ‘“ What I did was wrong, and 
I reproach myself for it, but I do not wish thee to carry away a 
bad opinion of me, and as I have some old cognac in my can, we'll 
have a drop together.” 

The man had finished eating. The Duke and he took a mouth- 
ful each of the brandy; the acquaintance was made. 

“ And thou art called?” asked the private. 

“Hardimont,” replied the Duke, suppressing his title and 
prefix .... “And thou?” 

“Jean Victor .... I've only just joined the company. I 
came from the ambulance. . . . I was wounded at Chatillon .... 
Ah, one is well off at the ambulance; and doesn’t the Nurse 

But mine was only a scratch ; 
the major signed my discharge, and, worse luck, out I had to go to 
begin again to die of hunger... . For believe me if you will, 
comrade, but, as I stand before you, I have been hungry all my 
life,” 

The word was horrible, said to a voluptuary who a moment 
before caught himself regretting the cuisine of the Café Anglais, 
and the Duc de Hardimont looked at his companion with an 
astonishment approaching terror. The soldier was smiling 
mournfully, letting his wolf-like teeth be seen, the teeth of the 
hungry showing so white in his sickly face, and as if he was 
aware that further confidence was expected from him. 

“ Look here,” he said brusquely, ceasing to tutoyer his comrade, 
whom doubtless he guessed to be fortunate and rich—“ look here, 
let us walk a little up and down up)n the road to warm our feet, 
and I will tell you of things which most likely you have never 
heard of before. ... Iam called Jean Victor, Jean Victor quite 
short because Iam a foundling, and my only happy recollection 
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is of the time of my early childhood in the asylum. The sheets: 
of our little beds in the dormitory were white; we played under 
the big trees ina garden; and there was a good sister, quite 
young, as white as wax—she was going into a consumption— 
and I was her favourite, and often I chose to walk with her rather 
than to play with the other children, because she would draw me 
close to her skirt, and put on my forehead her thin hot hand... . 
But at twelve years, after making our first communion, nothing 
more than misery. The governors had apprenticed me to a 
mender of chairs in the Faubourg St. Jaeques. It isn’t a 
trade, you know. You can’t get a living by it; to prove it, for 
the most part the master could only entice as apprentices the 
poor boys from the Asylum for the ‘Young Blind!’ And it was 
there that I first learnt to suffer the pangs of hunger. The 
master and his wife—two old Limousins who worried themselves 
to death—were terrible misers, and the bread, which they cut into 
little pieces for each meal, they kept for the rest of the time under 
lock and key. And every evening at supper you would see the 
mistress, with her old black cap, when she was serving the soup 
heave a dismal sigh with each ladleful she took from the tureen. 
The other two apprentices, the ‘ Young Blind,’ were less unhappy ; 
not that they got more than I did, but they were not able to see 
the look of reproach that that miserable woman gave as she handed 
me my plate. My misfortune was to have a good appetite, but I 
ask you was that my fault? I served my three years of 
apprenticeship in a constant state of hunger .. . . Three years! 
and you knew all about the trade in a month. But the governors 
can’t be expected to be up to everything ; they have not an idea of 
the way in which the children are turned to account .... Ah, 
you were surprised to see me take a piece of bread out of the 
mud? It’s not the first time, not by many, that I have picked up 
crusts out of the dust heaps, and when they were too dry I used 
to soak them all night in my water-jug. At last when my 
apprenticeship was finished, and I took to my trade, as I have said, 
you couldn’t earn by it enough to sustain a man. Oh, I tried 
many others. I had a good heart for work. I was a mason’s 
labourer, a porter, a floor polisher, and a dozen others! Bah! to- 
day it was the work was wanting ; another time I lost my place... . 
But all the same I never had enough to eat to satisfy me. 
Tonnerre! What fury I have felt in passing before bakers’ shops ! 
Happily for me at those times, I always remembered the good 
sister at the asylum, who so often impressed on me to keep honest, 
‘and I would even believe that I could feel on my forehead the 
warmth of her little hand .... At last at eighteen I enlisted 
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....» You know as well as I do that the soldier has only just 
enough, and now—it’s almost enough to make one laugh—behold 
the siege and famine! You see now that I didn’t tell you lies 
when I said that I had always, always been hungry.” 

* * * * 


The young Duke had a good heart ; and listening to this terrible 
lament told him by a man like himself, by a soldier whose uniform 
made him his equal, he felt himself profoundly stirred. 

“ Jean Victor,” he said, ceasing in his turn, by a delicate instinct, 
to tutoyer the foundling, “if we both survive this frightful war we 
shall see more of each other, and I hope I shall be of use to you. 
But just now, as there is no other baker at the outposts but the 
corporal of the commissariat, and as my ration of bread is twice 
too much for my small appetite—it is understood, is it not ?—we 
will share like good comrades.” 

A hearty shake of the hand was exchanged. between the two 
men; and as night was falling, and they were being harassed by 
watches and alarms, they re-entered the cabaret, where a dozen 
soldiers lay sleeping upon the straw, and throwing themselves 
down side by side, they sank into a heavy sleep. 

Towards midnight Jean Victor awoke ; he was probably hungry. 
The wind had blown away the clouds, and a moonbeam, shining 
into the room through the rent in the roof, lit up the charming 
fair head of the young Duke, sleeping like an Endymion. Still 
touched by the kindness of his comrade, Jean Victor was looking 
at him with naive admiration, when the sergeant of the platoon 
opened the door to call the five men who were to relieve the 
sentinels at the outposts. The Duke was of the number, but when 
his name was called he did not awake. 

“ Hardimont, get up,” repeated the sergeant. 

“Tf you will be good enough to let me, sergeant,” said Jean 
Victor, rising, “I'll mount guard for him .... he’s so fast 
asleep . . . . and he’s my comrade.” 

“ As thou choosest.” 

And the five men gone, the snoring began again. But half an 
hour after the sound of firing, sharp and very near, broke in upon 
the night. In an instant they had all sprung to their feet; the 
men hastened from the cabaret, and, with finger on trigger, stole 
along stealthily, looking along the road, which showed white in 
the moonlight. 

“ But what o’clock is it?” asked the Duke. “Iwas to have 
been on guard.” 

Some one answered him— 

“Jean Victor has gone in your place.” 
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At that moment a soldier came running along the road. 

“ What’s happened ?” they asked as he stopped breathless. 

“The Prussians are attacking . ... we must fall back on the 
redoubt.” 

“ And our comrades ?” 

“They’re coming . . . . all but that poor Jean Victor.” 

“ What ?” cried the Duke. 

“ Killed dead on the spot, with a ball through his head .... 
he hadn’t time to say, ‘Ouf!’” 
* ~ * * * 

One night last winter, towards two o’clock in the morning, the 
Duc de Hardimont was leaving the club with his neighbour the 
Count de Saulnes ; he had lost a few hundred louis, and felt some- 
thing of a headache. 

“Tf you don’t mind, André,” he said to his companion, “ we will 
walk home . ... I want some fresh air.” 

“As you like, cher ‘ami, although the pavement is horribly 
bad.” 

They sent away their broughams, turned up the collars of their 
fur coats,and walked towards the Madeleine. Presently the Duke 
sent rolling something which he had struck with the toe of his 
boot; it was a large crust of bread, all covered with mud. 

Then, to his amazement, M. de Saulnes saw the Duc de Hardi- 
mont pick up the lump of bread, carefully wipe it with his crest- 
embroidered handkerchief, and place it on a bench of the boulevard, 
under the light of a gas lamp, where it could be well seen. 

“But what on earth is it you are doing?” said the Count, 
bursting into a laugh. “Are you mad?” 

“Tt is in memory of a poor man who died for me,” replied the 
Duke, his voice slightly trembling ..., “ Don’t laugh, mon 
cher ; you hurt me!” 


” 


Lovisa Parr. 
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Love or Money. 


Cuapter XXIV. 


Tue Lady Lyndford who had been the subject of Phil’s thoughts 
was Phil’s one thorn in the flesh. She was a very young, very 
lovely woman, recently left a widow. She had been married by 
her parents to a rich old nobleman, for whom she never pretended 
to feel the smallest affection. He had died in a year’s time, 
leaving her fair, foolish, rich, and unprotected. She, in the 
exaltation of her new-found liberty, did as many foolish things as 
a flighty girl in her situation could be expected to do. This was 
her first season in town, for the year before she had been 
expected to nurse her gouty lord in a dull country place. 
She and Phil were rivals'from the first. It was almost an even 
point as to which was|the most lovely or fascinating. Lady 
Lyndford had this advantage, that she might be won, being a 
widow; on the other hand, Phil, as she had a husband, was in 
one sense safer, and yet more dangerous to pursue. The contest, 
from being a friendly one at first, had become rather keen of late, 
each lady being secretly wildly anxious to outdo the other, but 
apparently they were the greatest friends in the world. Of late, 
the silent battle had been over one particular person—a certain 
middle-aged Earl, enormously wealthy, unmarried, and bearing 
the reputation of being the greatest cynic with regard to women 
that society could show. His superb indifference to the two 
beauties piqued both. Lady Lyndford had just triumphed by 
securing him for her moor in Scotland in the autumn, when Phil 
checkmated her by agreeing to take his yacht, and secured him as 
a guest init. Of course, Sir Wilfrid was profoundly ignorant of 
all this. Indeed, he barely reckoned Lord Fairford as one of his 
wife’s acquaintances. He never came to their house; he was not 
a dancing man. In his honest soul, Sir Wilfrid would have 
scorned to feel any jealousy about his wife. That she was 
universally admired was not her fault, and it pleased him; but 
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that Phil could even give a thought to any other man than her 
husband never occurred to him. His faith in her was as complete 
as his love for her. 

Alicia was asked to join her brother and sister; and Sir 
Wilfrid congratulated himself on her being a girl easily disposed 
of. His spirits brightened very much as the time approached for 
their departure. He was heartily sick of London life. 

“T think,” said Phil one morning, in her meditative manner, 
“that it would be a kindness to take Flora Stukely with us. 
She is delicate, and I know Lady Stukely cannot afford to go any- 
where nice. Besides, she would be company for Alicia.” 

“By Jove, you are right, Phil! Ask the poor girl by allt 
means. Nobody but you, darling, would have thought of that 
poor little limp dowdy !” 

“Oh, I think she is rather pretty!” said Phil indifferently. 

In a day or two she announced that she had asked one or two 
men to come with them to amuse the girls, “or else we should 
have them on our hands all day,” she explained. 

*$So we should,” assented her husband; “ Alicia is a good soul, 
but she is as dull as a book; as for Flora, I don’t believe she 
ever opens her mouth except to eat and say her prayers; but 
I say, Phil, you must have found some most awful duffers if they 
are going to talk to those girls when you are there, you know!” 

“They will have to do as they are told,” said Phil, showing her 
pearly teeth. “I may give them an hour or so a day; but 
if they are disobedient we will put them on shore and leave 
them.” 

The man or two swelled to a man or six, including Lord 
Fairford. 

Phil appeared quite overwhelmed with consternation when she 
found that her husband was not a good sailor, and declared that 
she had believed him to be as indifferent to rough weather as she 
was herself. She was very tender to him when he had to content 
himself with lying down in his cabin. Alicia and Flora were just 
as ill for the first few days; whereas Phil herself never knew a 
moment’s discomfort. 

When Sir Wilfrid was able to come on deck again, he found his 
wife the centre of a small court. He felt that it was not 
reasonable to blame her; she must have had some amusement 
while he was ill; it was not reasonable to expect her to be dull 
because he was ill—and, as Phil pointed out to him, somebody 
must amuse their guests. 

Unfortunately for Sir Wilfrid, the slightest breeze sent him 
below again, and, as everybody knows, a good many breezes blow 
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on the Scottish coast. Phil enjoyed her trip very much indeed, 
though her husband certainly did not; but he made no 
complaints, 

He was terribly disconcerted when, at the end of the voyage, 
he found that he was considered by Lord Fairford to be the 
owner of the yacht. Lady Carminow had certainly given him to 
understand that he would purchase it, his lordship said, otherwise 
he should have closed with an offer he had had for it in June. 
Phil, too, declared in her innocent way that she quite understood 
that her husband would buy it for her. She offered to beg Lord 
Fairford to take it back, but this her husband would not hear of. 
He must manage to find the money somehow, and could only 
hope that he would have the luck to sell it again when Phil was 
tired of it. 

Phil seemed in no hurry to be tired of her new toy. When the 
weather became colder they went to the Isle of Wight for awhile, 
and at the beginning of winter went back to town again. 

They did not go to Carminow Park that Christmas; Phil said 
she had been away so much she really must stay at home for a 
little while. She was very sweet and gracious to her husband 
about this time—unusually so; perhaps it was to make up to him 
for his rather dismal experience of the sea. 

“We will sell the yacht, and you shall never be bothered to go 
to sea again!” Phil announced to him; “and now we really will 
have a nice, quiet time. There is hardly anybody in town, and 
we shali see nobody till the season begins.” 

All the same, it seemed to Sir Wilfrid that seeing nobody 
included a good many people, and notably one person, a man he 
had always rather disliked, though he had been his guest for some 
time—namely, Lord Fairford. 

Alicia was with them still by Phil’s special request. Her 
brother found her continued presence a great bore. 

“Don’t you really think, Phil, that Alicia has been here long 
enough?” he said one morning, while Phil ate her breakfast. 

“Poor Alicia!” said Phil, “she enjoys it very much; and, 
Wilfrid, it is very useful having a girl in the house. You see, I 
can’t go about by myself, and it would bore you too awfully to 
have to trot around after me, especially when the season is in 
full swing. Besides, one must not always be seen with one’s 
husband. People would think you were afraid to trust me out of 
your sight.” 

“T would trust you anywhere, as you know, darling. But, 


Phil, does it matter what people say about our being together, if 
we like it best ?” 
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Sir Wilfrid said this rather timidly; he hated opposing his 
wife in anything. 

“Tt does not matter in one sense, of course,” she replied; “ but 
I do not wish to be credited with having a jealous husband.” 

“What difference could that make, darling, while you did not 
give me any cause for jealousy ? ” 

“Because people would think you had cause, to be sure; all the 
world is not so good as you are, Wilfrid. You see, it is a rather 
unusual thing for a man only to fall in love once in his life, and 
to marry that woman.” 

Sir Wilfrid jumped up from his {seat by his wife’s side,’ and 
began to walk ina hurried manner up and down the room. Phil 
lay on her bed and watched him behind her half-shut lashes. 

“Be good enough,” she said at last, “to sit down; you annoy 
me, walking about in that way.” 

He came and sat beside her, and buried his face in her pillow; 
and, stretching out his hand, clasped one of hers as he said : 

“My darling, ought I to have told you? I could not bear to 
soil your ears. God knows that ever since I met you, Phil, even 
you have not led a cleaner life than I have.” 

“ There—there, be quiet!” Phil said, pulling his face up and 
giving him a little kiss on his forehead; “I have no doubt 
you were once a very silly boy. I don’t want to hear about 
it.” 

“TI never really loved any one but you, Phii,” he said with a 
sigh, as he looked in a wistful manner at her; “I was a wicked 
young fool once, but I never worshipped any one but you. I can’t 
bear to think of the time before I met you. Sometimes, Phil, I 
wonder if it has made such a tremendous difference to you as it 
has to me. Does the time before we met seem like a vast 
blackness of horror to you, darling, and ever since then like a new 
life?” 

Phil looked rather queerly at him. 

“ How can you ask such silly questions?” she said; “just think 
of me as you saw me first, in old cotton gowns and pinafores and 
patched boots; why, Wilfrid, the change to me must be ever so 
much greater than to you. I have always been thankful that I 
had Gabrielle's boots on when you did see me first. Now run 
away, dear, and send Josephine to me.” 

“Ts it that she does not know what I meant, or does she not 
care?” Sir Wilfrid thought, as he went to do his wife’s bidding. 
_ “Fellows say that all women are jealous, but Phil evidently is 

not; it must be that she is too innocent to know what it all 
means. Her notion of fastness is that I flirted with pretty girls 
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in ball-rooms. Well, it is no use going over the past now. I 
have broken with it. I only hope the present won’t break me in 
the way of money. I can’t bear to restrict her, but when it 
comes to pearl earrings at £500 she must have a hint not to buy 
jewellery without me. I shall have to sell a corner of that 
Lansladron property to start at all fair this season. If only the 
mother’s and my hopes would come true! There is nothing that 
steadies a woman like having a child to inherit after her; but no 
sign of that, worse luck! Poor little darling! how can she know 
what thieves tradespeople are? Sbe shall have this one season 
more, and then we will let the house and live at Carminow and 
retrench. I shall be obliged to insist on it this summer; I dare 
gay one season more will give her enough of this sort of life, and 
she will like the change then. I must keep an eye on things a 
little more this year than last.” 

But in spite of all Sir Wilfrid’s well-meant efforts to curtail his 
expenditure, he was unable todoso. Phil, with a quiet persistency 
that left nothing to be said, ordered her household, and arranged 
her invitations, entirely to suit herself. She promised to be 
extremely careful not to run into unnecessary expense. She never 
contradicted her husband on the subject, and agreed to all his 
plans ; but the money seemed to go all the same. Phil’s parties 
and Phil’s self were as attractive as ever. She was even more 
charming to her husband than when she was newly married, and a 
man must be unreasonable indeed who could find fault with a wife 
who apparently loved her husband better with every year of 
married life. After the first anxiety about money-matters had a 
little worn off, Sir Wilfrid’s easy nature soon settled down into 
letting things slide. Phil assured him that she was as economical 
as it was possible to be, and agreed so readily to retrenchment in 
the autumn and winter that her husband could not make any 
fuss in the present; he was quite happy, too, in his wife’s added 
affection, and during the early part of Phil’s second season her 
husband enjoyed himself very much. He used to take his wife to 
her parties, and, as Phil said, dancing bored him, by her own 
request he went to his club or to visit his bachelor friends, always 
calling to take her home at the end of her entertainments. It 
gratified his sense of proprietorship to be able to call for her and 
bring her away from all her admirers, and bear her off in triumph 
all by herself; and Phil was never cross after her parties, but 
invariably welcomed him with a smile. 

Alicia was still with them. Sir Wilfrid, though he was fond of 
his sister, found her presence a great nuisance; she seemed to be 
perpetually coming between his wife and himself. He ventured 
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to hint something of the sort to his wife one day about the middle 
of April. 

“) have had a letter from the mother, Phil,” he said, “ asking 
when Alicia is coming home; don’t you think she had better 

0?” 

“What, Alicia go!” exclaimed Phil; “do you mean to say, 
Wilfrid, that you have not seen what has been going on all this 
time?” : 

“No, Phil; I am sorry I am so dense; I have not seen 
anything!” 

Phil bit her lips with vexation. 

“Then I need not have been bothered with her, after all,’ she 
thought ; but she said : 

“Do you mean to say that you have not noticed that Lord 
Fairford is often here?” 

“Yes, I had noticed that,” he said; “ forgive me, Phil! Lately 
it has made me a little uneasy. I—I thought he admired you, 
my dear; but you seemed so unconscious of it that I did not like 
to point it out to you.” 

Phil burst intoa laugh: it seemed rather a hard and mocking 
laugh to her husband; but, then, he felt very much ashamed of 
himself. 

* You old stupid,” said Phil at last, taking up her tea and 
drinking it, “ don’t you see that Alicia may be Countess of Fairford 
some day ?” 

“Pon my word, I am very glad to hear it!” cried Sir Wilfrid, 
mightily relieved ; “has he said anything yet?” 

“T believe nothing definite yet,’ answered Phil carelessly ; 
“such things require a little time. Now that I have let you into 
the secret, Wilfrid, don’t you spoil it all by some stupid blunder 
of yours. You are an old darling, but you know you do stupid 
things sometimes. Take no notice at all, but just let things go 
on. We must not allow Alicia to get talked about as if she were 
running after an Earl for his title. And, above all, you must not 
say anything to him; it would look as if we were trying to catch 
him and nail him down.” 

“But have not people talked already? he is always hanging 
about here,” asked Sir Wilfrid, thoroughly humiliated at his own 
stupidity. 

“No, because Lord Fairford has behaved so very discreetly 
and delicately. He never sees her alone. Alicia is just the sort 
of girl who would not be at all attracted by a title or wealth ; and 
he is not at all sure that she loves him. You see, I knowall about 
it. He is very. delicate in his attentions so as not to get her 
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talked about. Now, whatever you do, Wilfrid, don’t spoil things, 
but leave them alone,” 

“ All right, I will, though what anybody can see in that dlasé 
old cynic is more than I can tell; but I say, Phil, the fellow 
ought to come to the point!” 

“Of course he will. Do you suppose every girl is as easily won 
as 1 was? Who else had I seen before I married you? Alicia 
has had plenty of attention paid her before now; it is not the 
novelty to her that it was to me.” 

“My darling! but you *don’t regret ‘it, do you, Phil? You 
don’t wish you had seen other fellows, do you? ” 

“Of course not! Now, be a dear, and don’t spoil your sister’s 
chances.” 

“ All right, little woman, manage it your own way!” And Sir 
Wilfrid kissed his wife and went off humming a tune in high 
good-humour. He was immensely relieved by what Phil told 
him. He had never suspected his wife of encouraging Lord 
Fairford’s attentions, or even believed she was aware of them; 
but he had not liked his constant appearance by Phil’s side, and 
it was a great relief to him to hear that his presence was really 
caused by admiration for Alicia. 

He passed his sister on the stairs as he was going down, and 
put his arm around her shoulder and kissed her forehead in a 
brotherly, protecting sort of way. Alicia blushed with pleasure, 
for fraternal embraces had hitherto been extremely rare on Sir 
Wilfrid’s part. 

“All right, old girl!” he said; “tastes differ, but mum’s the 
word; and I am up to the heavy father business on the shortest 
notice!” 

“Oh, Wilfrid, really!” said Alicia; but he did not wait to hear 
any more, and went ont and bought for his wife a pair of diamond 
earrings that he knew she had been longing for. He could not 
afford it, he knew; but he determined to give up one of his clubs 
and save the money in little ways. She had set her heart on 


these earrings. And was ever any man so blessed in a wife as he 
was ? 


CuapTerR XXY. 


A vew weeks after this conversation, Josephine, Phil’s French 


maid, took the following note from her mistress to a house in the 
next street : 


“Dear Lorp Famrorp,—Miss Carminow will not be able to 
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go for a drive this afternoon, as she is rather tired after last 
night. 
“ Sincerely yours, 
“ PHILOMENA CARMINOW.” 


“Josephine,” she said, as she gave the note to the maid, “ tell 
Miss Carminow, with my love, that I have asked the Miss Stukelys 
to drive with us this afternoon to Richmond ; and tell Sir Wilfrid 
also.” 

“Yes, m’ lady,” said Josephine, knowing perfectly well what 
the afternoon’s programme would be. 

Sir Wilfrid expressed himself quite pleased to drive the party to 
Richmond, and thought how kind his wife was to those delicate 
girls, whose mother could not afford to keep a carriage for them. 
It was such a good arrangement, too, because they were great 
friends of Alicia’s, and they would walk together when they 
reached the park; so for one blessed afternoon he could have his 
wife to himself. He was, therefore, immensely disappointed when 
the carriage came to the door and ‘Josephine appeared with a 
message from Phil that her head ached and she felt that she must 
stay at home that afternoon; but she begged that everybody else 
would go, and she would try and get a little sleep. 

“Not go!” said Sir Wilfrid, and he went upstairs to his wife’s 
boudoir, where he found her lying on the sofa. 

“Tam so sorry, Wilfrid! I came up after luncheon to dress, but 
my head felt so giddy. I have not had sleep enough lately; I 
must have a nap this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Phil—you are not ill, are you? Let me stay at home 
with you, darling!” 

“T am not in the least ill, Wilfrid, only sleepy and tired from 
being up so late somany nights. I should not sleep a wink if you 
were here. I really want a few hours’ perfect rest. Go, there’s 
a good boy, and give the girls a nice drive, and get home in time 
for dinner at eight. We have two parties to-night.” 

“ Dearest, stay at home to-night ; you are over-doing yourself— 
you are indeed.” 

“Indeed, I shall be all right if I get a little sleep now. Go, 
there’s a dear, and enjoy yourself.” 

“Enjoy myself! I never do that without you, Phil; how can 
I, when you are all that I care about in the world?” 

“ Well, let the girls enjoy themselves, then, and come back to 
me as soon as you can, dear.” 

He bent over her and kissed her very tenderly. How lovely 
she looked with her fair curls resting on the blue satin cushions, 
her bluer eyes looking so innocently and tenderly into his! 
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“My darling,” he said—“ my own darling! is there nothing 
that I can do for you, Phil?” 

“Nothing, dearest, except to put that white shawl over my 
feet. Now, good-bye, and don’t upset the girls, and come home 
early to me.” 

He tenderly tucked her up on the sofa, placing books and 
everything he thought she could want on a little table by her side, 
then left her and went to do her bidding; not a single gleam of 
distrust of her had ever yet crossed his mind; so perfect was his 
faith in her that it would require so great and crushing a blow to 
break it that, once broken, it could never be mended. 

Phil, ieft to herself, lay back on her cushions and went to sleep 
with the tranquillity of a child. She was awakened in about an 
hour’s time by the entrance of a visitor whom Josephine silently 
introduced and then retired discreetly, closing the door behind 
her. 

Phil, with the daze of sleep making her usually blank eyes still 
more expressionless, looked up at him in a sort of startled dream 
for a moment. Her red lips were slightly parted, her curls 
tumbled about her brow like a baby’s. One little white silk clad 
foot, from which the shoe had fallen, was stuck up from under the 
covering. She raised herself into a half-sitting posture, leaning 
on her hands, and a pleased smile of content played about her 
baby mouth. The man who stood looking down at the pretty 
picture she made gave very little sign of approval of its beauty 
in his face. He had a square, hard-featured face, with very 
tightly-closed, thin lips, a firm, massive chin, and deeply-sunk, 
piercing black eyes. He wore close-cropped whiskers, after the 
fashion that:yet lingers among elderly City men. He wasa hard, 
firm man to look at, and his looks did not belie his character. A 
man of a bitter spirit, so rich from his babyhood that he had 
exhausted all pleasures that can be bought by money before he 


, could grow a beard, he had lived in disgust ever after that other 


men could be happy while he could not be. He was notoriously 
indifferent to female charms, had never married, and was 
popularly supposed never to have been in love since he was come 
to man’s estate. Perhaps Phil knew better, but if she did she did 
not say so: certain it was that for many months past she had 
seen a great deal more of Lord Fairford than any one had any idea 
of, save, perhaps, her confidential maid, and Phil never let her 
know anything more than she could help. 

He did not speak as he stood over Phil with his hands in his 
pockets, looking down at her with his keen, piercing eyes. There 
was something in his glance to-day that Phil did not feel quite 
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happy under. She tossed away the books and scent and flowers 
her husband had arranged beside her, and, pulling a chair forward 
by her side, said : 

“Sit down; Alicia and Wilfrid are gone to Richmond with the 
Stukely girls.” 

“T guessed as much when I got your extremely-guarded note. 
You will never be had up for any letters you write, Phil; you 
are too cautious for that.” 

Phil smiled. 

“It is so silly to write things,” she said; “you never can tell 
what will happen.” 

“Precisely so; not even Sir Wilfrid can be humbugged all his 
days, can he, little woman? Now, what did you want to see me 
about ? ” 

“Nothing at all,” said Phil rather sulkily. She enjoyed this 
man’s dominion over her, for his was the first and only authority 
that she had ever submitted to. She could not quite tell why she 
submitted to him; it was an involuntary surrender to a stronger, 
fiercer, worse nature than her own. The change from despotism 
to slavery had the charm of absolute novelty about it for Phil, but 
she liked to rebel up to a certain point. 

“ Yes, you did, or you would not have sent me that note, discreet 
as it was. Well, I shall find out sooner or later, and on the 
whole I like to see you in a bad temper better than in a good one. 
You are more amusing then.” 

“Tf you talk in that horrid way you will soon have that amuse- 
ment,” said Phil angrily. “Iwish you would go away; I don’t 
like you except when you are nice.” 

“T shall not go away, because I like sitting by you better than 
by any other woman in the world, as you very well know.” 

Considering that everybody knows you never loved any woman 
since you left school, that is not very flattering to me.” 

“Yes, it is; I have looked at and listened to all the best women . 
in English society, or French, too, for that mattér, and a pretty 
mixed lot there are, some perhaps even worse than you, Phil, but 
worse in a vulgar coarse way. Little humbug as you are, you 
never disgust one by your arts. Sometimes even I, who know 
you so well, can hardly believe that you are not your natural 
self.” 

“So Iam; what do you mean by calling me a humbug? Iam 
myself.” 

“Hem! that’s not much to brag of, Phil; how your colour is 
rising! I could sit by you all day, teasing you into varieties of 
temper, and it would never even bore me.” 
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“ You had better not try!” cried Phil, her blue eyes flashing. 

He smiled complacently. 

“Dear little child, you are infinitely refreshing. The majority 
of women have, at best, but some half-dozen moods, which they 
repeat with the most dismal regularity, while you, Phil, are 
absolutely inexhaustible—one never can tell where you will break 
out next ; and to think that all these delicious little tempers are 
kept for me! You never say naughty words to your husband, or 
clench your little fists, or have tears in your pretty eyes for him.” 

“T hate you—I do!” cried Phil, from between her clenched 
teeth, while two big drops rolled out of her eyes. 

He stooped and kissed them away. 

“That is far enough to go for to-day,” he said. “I love 
making you weep, little Phil. You play on all the world, and I 
play on you; and nobody else can even jangle the keys, can they ? 
Only your master’s hand can do that. There, you shall not be 
teased any more! We will make it up. Now tell me, child, what 
did you really want of me to-day ?” 

She looked up from his shoulder, where he had drawn her when 
he kissed her tears away. 

“Wilfrid is getting so tiresome about Alicia, I have had to tell 
him about your attentions to her,” said Phil, with a wicked little 
smile. 

“ So—and his sublimity had never observed anything before, I 
suppose.” 

“He thought you came here after me, but did not like to open 
my unsuspicious eyes to the fact.” 

“Still believes in you! eh, Phil? Well, in this age of unbelief, 
it is a pity to destroy any faith, however foolish. We will not 
undeceive him, Phil. I think we will stay as we are. A divorce 
would be a deuced unpleasant sort of fuss.” 

Phil flung herself back on her cushions, and burst into angry 
tears. 

“ How dare you say such things to me!” she sobbed. “I never 
was so insulted—never ! ” 

“Dear little Phil, you are absolutely enchanting to-day! I 
never beheld you so moved before! Strange that I can move you 
as no one else can; for in your heart of hearts, Phil, you don’t 
love me one quarter part as much as you do this dainty little’self 
of yours!” 

“Nor you me!” sobbed Phil, “or you never would say such 
horrid things!” 

“What, that I did not want you to be divorced from your 


husband! ‘Well, it is hard lines on you, poor little woman, to go 
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down to that dreary place of his in Cornwall and bury yourself 
alive there. Perhaps, if we are still of the same mind at the end 
of the season, we will run away, Phil. You would enjoy that, I 
know; and your former experience would be useful.” 

“T won't be talked to like this!” said Phil, trying to assert her 
ruffled dignity. ‘Iam sure I have never given you any encour- 
agement to say such things—and I won’t stand it! I wish you 
would go away!” 

“No, little girl; I shall stay as long as I like. You are happier 
here with me beside you than you are with anybody else, although 
I know you don’t love me! It is not in you, Phil, to love any 
man ; but, all the same, you do as I ask you in everything, don’t 
you, Phil?” 

It was true enough; Phil was utterly subjugated by this man. 
Some curious fascination held her spell-bound to him, though, at 
the same time, nothing would have given her keener delight than 
to outwit him with his own" weapons. 

“T think I shall stay,” he said, looking at his watch, “ until 
Alicia comes in. I admire Alicia very much. She will make a 
much better wife than you do, Phil.” 

“You had better marry her, then!” 

“T might do worse—marry you, for instance, Phil, after that 
little business we have just been talking of.” 

“T wouldn’t marry you!” said Phil, with a pout—*I wouldn’t 
marry you for worlds! I couldn’t trust you!” 

“You look divine, Phil, with that pout. A tossed and tumbled 
Phil with her hair about her eyes is absolutely lovely.” 

“T have been told that sort of thing so often that I am tired of 
it! ” said Phil, affecting a yawn. 

“ What, that you are divine when roused from sleep : ? Now, 
look here, Phil,” and he took her arm and held it firmly as he 
spoke. “I know, of course, that a woman who deceives her 
husband will deceive her lover if she can. I have not the smallest 
faith in you, Phil—not one little bit! If you were clever enough, 
you would deceive me before my very eyes; but you are not 
cleverer than I am, Phil—not quite so clever. I know you 
through and through, and there is no honour nor truth in you. I 
don’t think you know what they mean. Iam quite certain you 
will not be true to me; but I am equally certain that I shall find 
it out, and equally certain of what I shall do then. I shall kill 
you, Phil! I don’t care a dump about the consequences; but I do 
care about being outwitted by you, and I mean to have my 
revenge! Now, little woman, deceive me when you like, but the 
end thereof will be death!” 
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“T am not frightened!” she said, trying to draw her arm 
away—“ not a bit frightened!” 

“Perhaps not; but the idea will occur to you at intervals, and 
you know I shall keep my word. You see, I do not say that I shall 
kill him, because that would not affect you one bit. The one thing 
my pretty little Phil does fear is death.” 

Phil recoiled with a shudder. 

“Don’t talk of it,” she said; “I know you are only joking; but I 
do not like to hear it!” 

He took no notice of her interruption. 

“A man with almost unlimited wealth,” he went on in his dry, 
hard way, “can do so much that common men may not dare. Life 
and death are practically in his hands—certainly, as regards an 


enormous number of people. Did it ever occur to you, Phil, what 
power immense wealth gives a man?” 


“Yes,” cried Phil, “it must be grand!” 

“Tt is, if you have ambition. It does not matter of what 
sort—any sort will do. Unfortunately for me, I have not got any. 
I don’t want any more money, or land, or titles; I don’t care for 
political life; philanthropy I hate. Now what can I do?” 

“ Enjoy yourself,” said Phil promptly ; “I know I should, if I 
had two millions and a half of money.” 

“How? I don’t care for travelling; I hate art, and detest my 
fellow-creatures. I have such a bad digestion I can’t even eat or 
drink much. Women, except yourself, bore me to distraction. 
Religion and pbilanthropy are to me detestable—as they ought to 
be, considering how I got my money. My grandfather was a 
lawyer—and a pretty unholy one at that. He became a judge—the 
Lord only knows what bribes he took, for nobody else ever found 
out. He died, leaving a large fortune. My father, for his services 
in drawing this country into an iniquitous war, raising loans, and 
cheating the Government, was made an Karl. He enjoyed himself, 
I believe; for he wanted a title, and he got it. I don’t want 
anything, consequently I never enjoy myself, except sometimes 
when I am with you. Somehow, you do interest me.” 

“ And I belong to somebody else.” 

“True, in one sense you do; in another you do not. You like 
me and my wealth and my title better than you do your husband’s. 
Perhaps, after all, the best thing we could do would be to run away 
together.” 

“That I will never do,” said Phil quietly. “I would not trust 
myself with you—no, not for worlds!” 

“T shall go now, Phil,” he said, rising, “I must not squander 
my one pleasure, or I may get a surfeit of it. You must get 
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Josephine to put you in order before your husband comes back. 
Good-bye, my little Phil; you have been inexpressibly charming 
to-day.” 

Phil looked after him with a frown that changed into a smile when 
the door was shut. 

“TI wonder why I rather like his bullying me?” she said 
reflectively. ‘I suppose it is because it is so delightful to get 
made really angry; nobody else can make me care much about 
anything: it doesn’t seem even worth while to get out of temper 
with them, but with him I get shaken somehow down to my roots. 
I wonder why nobody else can do that to me? It is rather 
pleasant to feel things now and then. To-day, though, he did go 
rather too far. What a delight it would be to really get the better 
of him. There would be real pleasure in that—not such poor stuff 
as fooling such babies as Cecil and Wilfrid. It really would be 
worth living for to get the better of him. How mad he would 
be!” 

And Phil, smiling sweetly to herself, obeyed her lover’s behest 
and put herself under the experienced hands of Josephine, and was 
soon restored to her usual state of trimness. 


Cuapter XXVI. 


“ Pui,” said Sir Wilfrid one evening towards the end of June, “is 
Lord Fairford going to propose for Alicia, or not ?” 

“T have not asked him,” replied Phil demurely. 

“ But you told me months ago that he was going to do so, and, as 
far as I can see, nothing has come of it.” 

“ Shall I ask him to do so?” 

“Confound it, no! of course not, Phil. But you know what I 
mean: a man has no right to go dawdling about a girl for months if 
he does not mean anything by it. People are beginning to talk.” 

“Are they? What do they say?” 

“Why, that Fairford has turned tame cat, and all sorts of 
innuendoes of that sort. I can hardly go into the club but some 
beast or other does not ask me how he is, or make some remark 
about him. I tell you, I don’t like to hear things said in which my 
sister is concerned.” 

Phil looked rather queerly at him. 

“Have you heard her name mentioned ?” she asked. 

“By George, no! or it would not be done again. I tell you, it is 
all in little sneers and innuendoes, and little things that a fellow 
can’t take hold of, and that yet annoy him confoundedly.” 
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“T don’t see that that kind of thing matters much. I think you 
make a great fuss about it.” 

“Fuss about it! Well, really, Phil, I thought you were fond of 
Alicia. But perhaps women don’t understand how dreadful it is 
for a man to have the women belonging to him talked about.” 

“T confess I do not see anything very alarming in it. You 
yourself, for instance, I presume, have not always been so careful 
over the reputation of some other man’s sister.” 

Sir Wilfrid turned crimson. 

“TI do not say that I am perfect, Phil,” he replied. “I wish I 
were. But I don’t see that that has anything to do with Fairford’s 
bebaviour to Alicia.” 

“T have often heard you speak of yourself as though you had 
been a great sinner,’ said Phil languidly; “such general state- 
ments are rather uninteresting. Suppose you give me some 
details.” 

Sir Wilfrid stood red and dumb before her, blushing like a great 
schoolboy. He had often felt that he ought to have told his wife 
more of his past life, but he had always lacked the courage to do it. 
He was so fearful of soiling the white lily that he held as the 
sacredest thing on earth. Not a suspicion of her had as yet 
crossed his soul. His loyal mind had been proof against all the 
half-concealed jokes of his associates. That it was she, and not 
Alicia, who drew Lord Fairford to his house he never dreamed. 

He came up to his wife, and, kneeling beside her low chair, 
placed his arm about her waist, and drew her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“My darling,” he said in a husky voice, “I ought to have told 
you; but it seemed an offence even to speak of such things before 
you. Forgive me for not having told you before, Phil. I loved 
you so that I could not; but, Phil, I have a son.” 

Phil laughed. 

“Only one?” she said. : 

He drew back his arm from her waist, and looked at her in 
surprise. 

“You don’t understand, darling,” he said. “I never married 
his mother ; she is alive still—is an actress. I thought I was in 
love with her, and with half a score others too—more shame to 
me! but I never was, Phil, on my honour. You are the only 
woman I have ever really loved.” 

And he took her little hand and pressed it to his lips. 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” said Phil. ‘“ Why, you silly 
boy! I knew all that long ago. Did you suppose that no kind 
friend would enlighten me as to your well-known antecedents? 
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Why, the woman herself wrote to me when I had scarcely been 
married a month.” 

“Phil! And you never told me.” 

“No; why shouldI? It was not a pleasant subject for conver- 
sation, was it? Now we have talked about it at:last, Wilfrid, I 
think we may just as well agree to drop it for the future. I dare 
say we shall both have something to forgive in each other, so we 
can cry quits, and have done with it.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked in a puzzled and imploring manner in his 
wife’s face. 

“You are very good to me, Phil,” he said; “ but I thought—l 
thought you would have cared——” 

“ What, that I was not the first? You silly boy! how could I 
expect such a thing? It was all very well for me at St. Mervain 
to be heart-whole, but for you it was quite different. You need 
not look so penitent ; I forgive you—there!” 

But Sir Wilfrid’s face did not brighten; on the contrary, his 
blue eyes were filled with a vaguealarm ; the possibility of a great 
calamity loomed before him. 

“ Phil,” he whispered, drawing her to him, “Phil, do you not 
love me, darling?” She gave him an impatient little kiss on his 
forehead. 

“Yes, of course I do,” she said; “ but really, Wilfrid, now that 
we have been married two years, you must not expect me to be 
always making pretty speeches about it. You must take it on 
trust.” 

“On trust!” he repeated. “TI think, Phil, if I could not trust 
you, my life would be nothing to me.” 

She kissed him again more fervently. 

“Of course you can trust me,” she said ; “am I not your wife?” 

“Yes, my wife,” he said, as he held her to him; but for the first 
time since his marriage there was no rapture in the embrace. 

It could not be said that his eyes were opened as to the manner 
of woman she was, but a vague doubt fastened with icy coldness 
upon his heart that she was not altogether the woman he had 
believed her to be. The confession which he had made with such 
shame and contrition had affected her not at all; she even viewed 
it with indifference. Did it mean that sin was familiar to her? 
He put the thought away from him hastily; he could not believe 
that. But a sudden desire to take her away from all her surround- 
ings and have her all to himself swept over him. 

“Phil,” he said, “ we have seen so little of each other lately. 
Let us go away from this fiddling and dancing London into the 
country, where we can be happy alone together.” 
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She raised her head, and looked at him in sudden alarm. 

“Go away from London before the season is over!” she said. 
“ What are you thinking of, Wilfrid?” 

“T see so little of you,” he pleaded. “ We go out every night 
to these horrible parties, and I only catch glimpses of you in other 
fellows’ arms all the night; and in the. morning you must rest ; 
and all the afternoon there are visitors, or you are shopping or 
calling. I hardly see you at all, Phil.” 

“You horrid monster!” said Phil playfully, “ to grudge me my 
poor innocent little amusements; and this time two years I was 
wearing Gabrielle’s old frocks and running barefoot on the beaches. 
Oh, Wilfrid, how horrid of you to grudge ‘me; a little life and 
pleasure ! ” 


“Darling, darling! I don’t grudge it you,” he nen in ; but she 
went on: 

“Tf you think there was any fun in making beds and sweeping 
rooms, and looking after a lot of tiresome children, you are very 
much mistaken ; and the first little bit of enjoyment I ever get you 


grudge me. I did not believe you could be so jealous, Wilfrid.” 
“ Jealous, my darling!” 


He seemed thunderstruck at the idea. 

“Yes, jealous,” pursued Phil, following up her advantage. “I 
call it jealous of you to object to my dancing with other men; as 
if one could dance with one’s husband all night ; and you know, 
too, that you can’t dance a bit, Wilfrid—not a bit ” 

“T did not mean to be jealous, Phil,” he said humbly; “ but I 
see so little of you, dear.” 

“You shall take me away when the season is over,” said Phil 
caressingly. ‘ We will go abroad.” 

“Darling,” he said humbly, “Iam so sorry, but we shall have 
no money to go abroad. I did not like to tell you, but we are 
living too fast, Phil. We must go to Carminow Park in the autumn 
and retrench.” 

There was a quick look of indignation, almost of anger, in Phil’s 
eyes, but she quenched it instantly. 


“‘T cannot endure Carminow Park,” she said shortly ; “it is so 
dull there.” 


“T cannot help it, Phil, 
expensive.” 


Phil deigned to say nothing more, and a visitor being announced 
the conversation was broken off, and was not referred to again. 
Had Phil taken the trouble to watch her husband, she might have 
perceived that he was never quite the same man after it. His 
spirits drooped, and he hung about the house in a depressed and 
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sombre manner. Some great weight seemed to be on his mind, and 
his spirits were not raised by a conversation with his sister that 
took place about a fortnight afterwards. 

“ Wilfrid,” said Alicia to him one morning, after they had eaten 
a silent breakfast together—Phil, as usual, had breakfasted in bed 
—“T think mamma is coming up to town for a few weeks, and I 
had better go to her.” 

“ Are you tired of being here, Alicia ?” 

“ Not at all, Wilfrid. You have been so very kind to me, and— 
and so has Phi] ; but I think, please, Wilfrid, that I will go to 
mamma.” 

Sir Wilfrid’s gloomy face grew gloomier. 

“TI hope nothing has been done to make you feel you are not 
welcome here,” he said. “Iam sure Phil likes to have you with 
her.” 

“Phil and you have both been very kind,” said Alicia hesitat- 
ingly ; “but please, Wilfrid, I think I would rather go to mamma.” 

A sudden light lit up Sir Wilfrid’s face. 

“ Alicia,” he said, “I have never spoken to you about it, but 
you will not mind telling me now: Has Lord Fairford proposed 
to you?” 

Alicia drew back in dismay, putting her hands up before her, as 
if to keep off some fearful sight. 

“No, no, no!” she said; “why should he? Oh, Wilfrid! there 
has never been any idea of such a thing.” 

Sir Wilfrid sprang up from his chair. His face was very white, 
and his limbs shaking. 

“Has he not been paying attention to you all this time?” he 
cried. “Alicia, tell me the truth—for God’s sake, tell me the 
truth!” 

Alicia began to cry; her brother’s vehemence frightened her. 
She was one of those tender souls whom any sort of violence awes 
and subdues. She had not intended to mention her reason for 
leaving her brother’s roof; now she was absolutely incapable of 
suppressing it. 

“Oh, Wilfrid! ” she sobbed, “don’t be angry with me. Indeed 
I have seen nothing, only somehow I felt uncomfortable; and I 
know mamma would be so distressed if she heard that I might 
get mixed up init. Not that there is anything wrong. Oh, dear 
Wilfrid, I am sure of that.” 

He was very quiet now, and took his sister by the arm and drew 
her handkerchief from her eyes. 

' “Tell me what you mean,” he said. “Has he not been pay- 
ing attentions to you, Alicia?” 
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“ At first a little—just a little, when I came here first. It was 
very slight—perhaps it was all my fancy. Oh, dear Wilfrid, I 
could not tell anybody but you—not even mamma; ; but of late— 
of late he has not noticed me at all;” and poor Alicia wept 
afresh. 

Her brother still held her by the arm. 

“He has been here just as often of late,” he said, half to her 
and half to himself. 

“Yes,” said Alicia. “He and Phil are great friends. It is 
very foolish of me, Wilfrid ; but—but I thought I had -better go 
away. Of course, there is no reason why they,should not be 
friends, and I tried hard not to mind it. I did indeed, Wilfrid ; 
and until I heard little things said at parties, I don’t think I did 
mind—not so very much, at least; but I do think, Wilfrid, it is 
better I should go home now;” and she laid her foolish, tear- 
stained face on her brother’s shoulder. 

He held her for a few minutes quite quietly, while she babbled 
out her little love story, and blundered upon truths that scorched 
his soul to listen to. The weak, foolish sister opened his eyes to 
what all the world had seen, but what the most pointed wit and 
nicest sneer had failed to convey to him before. Phil had lied to 
him—had encouraged this man ostensibly for her sister-in-law’s 
pleasure, in reality for her own. Alicia never knew the effect of 
her blundering confession upon her brother. 

“Yes, you had better go, dear,” he said, when she tearfully pro- 
tested that she had not meant to say anything that would vex 
him. “Phil and I have both been deceived in him, that is all. 
Phil told me long ago she thought he was attentive to you. He 
is a bad lot, dear; don’t waste any more thoughts on him; and, 
Alicia, keep your own counsel—not a word to the mother or any- 
body. There, go and wash your face now, and don’t cry any 
more.” 

For some days Sir Wilfrid said little to any one, but moped about 
the house more thanever. He took tositting in his wife’s boudoir 
in the afternoons, to her intense discomfiture, though she always 
gave him a smiling welcome and begged him to stay with her ; 
but not even her smiles drove the gloom from his face. He was a 
terrible wet-blanket to all Phil’s friends. 


When Alicia had gone to join her mother, who had taken a 
small house in Mayfair for a month, Sir Wilfrid made a request to 
his wife. 

“T don’t think Lord Fairford has behaved very well to Alicia,” 
he said. “Ishall be much obliged, Phil, if you will refuse your- 
self to him when he calls.” 
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Phil opened wide her eyes. 

“ Lord Fairford is a friend of mine,” she said. “I cannot treat 
him with rudeness without a reason.” 

“T think the reports that have been spread about him and Alicia 
are sufficient reasons for his not coming to my house,” replied Sir 
Wilfrid, very pale, and trying hard to keep his manner cool and 
calm. 

“T have heard no such reports,” said Phil; “ and if I had, what 
does it signify? If Alicia was silly enough to fall in love with 
him, what is that to me?” 

“TI hope, Phil, it is something to you that your husband asks 
you to do this?” he answered gravely. 

Phil shrugged her shoulders. 

“When you ask me anything sensible,” she said, “I am very 
happy to oblige you; but when you ask me to give up a pleasant 
companion because your sister was silly enough to fall in love with 
him, I really must beg to be excused.” 

He put a great command upon himself. 

“Unreasonable or not,” he said, “it is the first request I have 
ever begged of you. Will you grant it me, Phil?” 

“My dear Wilfrid, pray remember that we are not a couple of 
play-actors doing a pretty little domestic drama for the edification 
of the British public. What you ask is simply absurd. What 
would people say if they heard that I quarrelled with Lord Fair- 
ford because he would not marry your sister? You ought to 
think of Alicia; it would be very unpleasant for her.” 

“T do not care what other people say,” he pursued doggedly ; 
“ will you give him up for my sake, because I ask you, Phil?” 

“ Really, Wilfrid, you are too absurd! First you want to bury 
me in the country; then you want to take all my friends away 
from me. Did I ever treat you in this way? Have I ever once 
reproached you about that actress woman? You may go and see 
her every day, for all I know—have I once reproached you or been 
jealous about it? Now, do once for all let us understand each 
other, and agree to choose our own friends and go our own ways. 
I don’t grumble at your going to the club or doing what you like ; 
and I will not be interfered with in my choice of friends, either. 
Now do be sensible, and we shall get on very happily together.” 

“You refuse?” he said, fixing his sad eyes on her. 

“Certainly,” said Phil pettishly ; “if you can’t trust me, say so 
at once, and have done with it.” 

“When I really come to that, Phil,” he answered sadly, “ the 
time for talking will be past;” and he went out of her room and 
shut the door gently behind him. 
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Phil heard him go down the stairs and out at the front 
door. 

“ How long will it last?” she said to herself. “Oh, why, why 
has he not more money? We areso horribly in debt!” Andshe 
thrust a long bill that had come from her dressmakers that morn- 
ing into the taper that was burning on her writing-table. “It is 
not worth while to let it lie about,” she said. “There are plenty 
of other bills that he knows of. I dare say he will be foolish 
enough to pay them all.” 

From that day Sir Wilfrid changed his mode of life. Of late he 
had fallen into the habit of spending a good deal of time at his 
club, for his wife did not want him at home, nor did she apparently 
care much for his attendance at parties. Now he went everywhere 
with her—sitting like a silent shadow in her boudoir when her 
friends called on her, and ever ready to hand her in and out of her 
carriage. : 

Phil bore it very well, and even smiled upon him when he 
brought her her cloak at the end of parties and escorted her 
home; but her smiles woke no responsive smiles on his sad face. 
The ripple of a wave on a rock makes no more impression than 
Phil’s smiles did on her husband’s face. 

Once, and once only, was Lord Fairford’s name mentioned again 
between them. Phil still met him at parties, and he occasionally 
came to see her; but her husband was always present. 

One evening, when she was dressing to go out, he had come into 
her room, and, observing what she wore, had asked her to take off 
a certain locket that she had on, and that he well knew had been 
given her by Lord Fairford, though Phil had declared to him at the 
time that she had bought it. 

This Phil had somewhat tartly refused todo. Lord Fairford’s 
name was introduced into the short conversation, and Sir Wilfrid 
repeated his request. 


“T shall do nothing of the kind,” Phil said; “and I shall wear 
whatever I choose.” 

Sir Wilfrid had gone out of the room, and had said no more; 
but from that day he saw less and less of his wife, no longer, as it 
appeared, keeping guard over her, but quietly absenting himself 
from her society. 

Had Sir Wilfrid accompanied his wife to one of the numerous 
parties she attended, he might one night have beheld a curious 
scene and met an old acquaintance. Phil was talking to Lord 
Fairford in a secluded nook ina conservatory. The light was dim, 


very dim, and Phil was cool and apparently unconcerned; but her 
companion was neither. 
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“ You are coming to the end of your tether, Phil—you know you 
are,” he said. “ Better put the finishing stroke yourself, than let 
others do it.” 

“You don’t know how odd Wilfrid is,” said Phil meditatively ; 
“he would be quite capable of doing nothing at all.” 

“ And where would you be then, eh, Phil? Well, I don’t know 
that a marriage vow would hold you any closer to me than it has to 
him. You see, Phil, I don’t think vows go for much with you. 
You would deceive me now to my very face, if you could. You 
can’t, and that is why you don’t. I believe I am the first man 
who has come across you that has never been deceived by 
you.” 

Phil laughed. She was not at all offended by his plain speak- 
ing. It was true she was subjugated by this man because he 
bullied her, and she had never yet been able to get the better of 
him in any way. She longed intensely to do so, even while she 
felt the sweetness of his power over her. At that moment, as she 
laughed, she lifted her eyes. 

Opposite her, over Lord Fairford’s head, peering through the 
foliage, was a face she knew—a face she had cause to remember— 
Cecil Vaughan’s. 

Here was an instrument ready to her hand. She could conceive 
of no more delicious triumph than to outwit the man who had 
subjugated her, and who boasted of the fact. She had relished her 
slavery at first from its being a totally new experience; she was 
beginning to weary of it a little, to long to assert her superior 
cleverness. She doubted not for a moment that Cecil could be 
made a cat’s-paw quite as easily now as formerly. Phil had never 
yet had reason to doubt the power of her charms. 

She soon found an opportunity of speaking with Cecil, unseen by 
Lord Fairford. 

“What are you doing here?” she said, giving him her hand ; 
“T thought you were converting the natives in Cornwall.” 

“T am having my holiday,” he said shortly. 

“You don’t look as if it agreed with you,” she replied, with a 
charming smile. “Have you seen my angel sister lately ?” 

He looked so savagely at her that Phil laughed outright. 

“Tf she be not fair to me, what care I how fair she be?’” she 
said—* that is it, is it not? And who is the favourite swain this 
time—Lord Roscarrock ?” 

“T don’t know,” he said shortly. “I have not seen your sister 
for the last month; the last time I heard of Roscarrock he was in 
North Italy.” 


“Dear me!” said Phil; “Ican give you later information than 
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that. He was in town yesterday, and is going down to Cornwall 
next week. He saw Wilfrid at the club. He did not come to see 
me—his lordship does not approve of poor little me; but I have 
not made my eyes red over it;” and she looked up into his face 
with the dimples showing in her soft cheeks. ‘Sit down by me,” 
she went on, moving her dress off the chair beside her. “ Itis nice 
to see old friends, even if one has behaved badly to them; but, 
then, you know, you could not have been disappointed in me, for 
you never had a high opinion of me; and really I don’t know that 
I was worse than you, after all. Sit down, and let us be friends 
again.” 

*But he did not sit down, only stood looking at her. She was 
very pretty—so pretty that it seemed to him as if he had neve 
admired her half enough before. Her beautiful dress helped to 
set off her many charms; the luxurious surroundings, the music, 
the light—all helped to render her more bewitching than ever. 
He felt and acknowledged all her charms as he would appreciate 
and admire a lovely picture; but the sight of her no longer stirred 
his heart. The real love that had grown up in him for Gabrielle 
could keep even his erring fancy straight for the present. 

“T see you are at your old tricks again, Phil,” he said, almost 
as one might speak to a child, ‘‘ making fools of men.” 
“The dear things!” said Phil lauguidly, “they seem to like 
it.” 
“ Your husband, for instance.” 


“ Well, my husband,” said Phil composedly ; “what have you 
to say about him ?” 


“ Nothing, Phil, nothing ; he is not of a jealous temperament, 
that is clear.” 

“No,” said Phil innocently ; “why should he be? He does not 
know anything about you, for instance.” 

“Oh, I,” said Cecil carelessly —“ that is an old story now, Phil, 
to you and me, There are others in the field now—Lord Fairford, 
for one.” 

“Lord Fairford is a very great friend of mine certainly. Do 
you object ?” 

“I? Oh, certainly not! Yet, on second thoughts, Phil, I do. 
I have a little mercy in my composition, and I would not see that 
pretty head of yours brought too low. May I take an old friend’s 
privilege, Phil, and warn you against that man? I knew a good 
deal of him some years ago, and take an old friend’s word for it, 
there is not a greater scoundrel in all London. No woman has 
ever had any dealings with him yet who has not been utterly 
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ruined. The man isa demon of cruelty. If you must have ad- 
miration—and I know it is the breath of life to you—you can get 
it from gcores besides Fairford. Be warned, Phil, even by me. I 
mean you well in this—I do indeed!” 

“So kind of you,” said Phil, “so disinterested ; but Lord Fair- 
ford and I are pretty good friends, thank you.” 

“Tam a fool for my pains, I know; but take others’ advice if 
you will—not mine. Be warned, Phil. You may think you are 
too clever for him—you are for most men, but not for him. He 
has the ingenuity and the cruelty of a fiend.” 

“It is so pretty to hear the wolf call the fox fierce,” said Phil 
gently. ‘“ What was I but an ignorant, unsophisticated child 
when you met me about the caves of St. Mervain: and you never 
warned me against yourself.” 

He bit bis lip and crimsoned, but said nothing. Phil looked at 
him in silence for a moment, and then put up one of her hands 
and caught his with an impulsive gesture. 

“You are quite right,” she said vehemently—* oh, quite right ; 
and it is kind of you, very kind of you, to speak to me like this. 
I have been silly, I know I have—wrong, if you like—in getting 
talked about with Lord Fairford. At first I did not think about 
it, and then, when I heard, I went on out of mischief, and now— 
now I do not quite know how to draw back. I am afraid to draw 
back, for I am sure you are right—he is a dangerous man; and 
Wilfrid is so honest, so unsuspicious, I dare not say anything to 
him, or he would be so violent—kill him, perhaps. Tell me, what 
can I do?” 

He slipped into the chair by her side. 

“This is very serious,” he said. ‘“ Does Wilfrid know that you 
are talked about with Fairford ?” 

“He has not an idea of it, I believe—indeed, I only knew it 
myself quite lately, and I don’t know what to do. You see, we 
have no money to go anywhere.” 

“T know,” he said. “ Wilfrid has parted with every scrav of 
land that he could sell. You must have lived very freely, you 
two, to have got through all that you have in the time.” 

“Parted with the land,” said Phil slowly ; “do you mean that 
really ?” 

“TJ am sorry I spoke if you don’t know, but it is quite true. I 
saw his agent a few days ago, and he told me Wilfrid had parted 
with every bit of land and timber that he could sell, and had 
mortgaged pretty deeply as well.” 

. Phil’s fan hid her little white teeth, which bit very sharply into 
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her under lip. She had not realised before, in spite of all her 
husband’s words, that he was so impoverished; she had not cared 
to know the real state of things while she could get money to 
spend, or credit enough to run up long bills. Cecil’s words pre- 
sented affairs in a totally new light, but she gave no hint of what 
was passing in her mind. 

“Poor old boy!” she said gently ; “I suppose I must have been 
extravagant. You see, being brought up as I was, a single 
thousand pounds seemed unlimited wealth.” 

“Could you not go to Carminow?” he said; “that would be a 
way out of your difficulty, for Fairford would not follow you 
there.” 

“Yes; there is always Carminow,” she said absently, and he 
could see that she was deep in thought. 

Well, he would be glad for poor old Wilfrid’s sake if his words 
produced any effect upon her; but sitting there beside her, look- 
ing into her fair face, so unusually thoughtful now, he more than 
half mistrusted her still. 

“T don’t know if you are not laughing at me in your sleeve 
now, Phil,” he said, rising ; “all the same, what I have said is 
true. I wish it were not.” 

She gave him her hand very quietly. 

“T thank you,” she said. “I will think of what you have 
said.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, and left her; and very soon afterwards 
Phil went home. 

The next morning she posted a letter to Lord Fairford with her 
own hands. The letter contained but one word—“ Yes.” Cecil 
never knew in after-days the part that he played in helping to 
bring about the great tragedy of Phil’s life. 

Gabrielle’s refusal of him had rankled bitterly for some time in 
Cecil’s breast. Her scorn of him and his professions had been 
very bitter to him—so bitter that at first he had longed for 
vengeance, but this feeling gave way to something like sincere 
self-abasement. For the first time in his life he really reviewed 
himself as he was. The estimate he formed was no doubt as 
partial as such self-estimates usually are, but at least he was 
sincere in desiring to arrive at the truth, and the first step in his 
upward life was to write to Lord Roscarrock and tell him that 
Gabrielle had definitely and finally refused him. A few months 
ago he would not have done this, or given his rival another chance, 
but a better spirit was working in him now; and though he did 
not go so far as to confess to his friend that he had intentionally 
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misled him on a former occasion, he did say honestly that he was 
convinced that Gabrielle cared nothing for him, and as far as he 
knew was fancy free. 

This letter did not reach Lord Roscarrock for some weeks, for 
he was travelling about a good deal, and was indifferent as to 
whether his correspondence followed him or not. When he did 
receive this letter he started for England immediately. If 
Gabrielle was free, he at least might try his chance. 
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